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Preface 


Ten years ago about a dozen psychologists got together informally at the 
time of the annual American Psychological Association meetings. The editor 
of this issue, David Krech, was the catalyst of the meeting. In their discussion 
the group shared a common concern—a conviction that psychologists were not 
concerned enough professionally about the troubles and headaches of society. 
There was evidence that leaders in the complex world of human affairs were 
increasingly ready to turn for guidance to the findings and the personnel of 
the psychological sciences. But a variety of taboos and communication dif- 
ficulties seemed to separate the psychological laboratories and the field of social 
leadership and action. It was to take initiative in bridging this gap and breaking 
down these taboos that the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
was formed. 

The first years of the Society were rather stormy and insecure. The “old 
guard taboos” of academic psychology were rather keenly felt by the small group 
of members, and the larger group of potential members. The proper balance 
of social action and of objective study of social issues was much in dispute, but 
significant activities and publications gathered momentum. 

Today, ten momentous years later, the convictions of Dr. Krech and his 
other charter colleagues have become widely accepted. But the need for a 
vigorous Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is more pressing 
than ever before. Membership is now around the five hundred mark. Many 
committees are active. A growing number of the new members are coming 
from allied social sciences—anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, economics and 
political science. Another significant proportion of new members are applied 
social scientists—educators, group workers, personnel technicians, government 
and social agency administrators, and others. 

To make the working relations of this growing team more effective and pro- 
ductive a new committee is taking initiative in coordinating inter-university 
research projects on social issues, another committee is working on better pro- 
cedures for getting maximum membership participation, a third group is making 
an analysis of the most effective types of consultant relationships of the social 
scientist with the administrator. There is active demand from abroad for an 
international S.P.S.S.I. 

Today S.P.S.S.I. feels assured about the validity of the direction it has 
chosen. But it feels a pressing need for the manpower and the techniques 
to get there faster as time runs on or out. 

RONALD LIpPITT, 
General Editor 














The Challenge and The Promise 


David KRECH 


A most popular cliché of our statesmen is that all of our problems are 
social problems, problems of “human nature”, of man’s relation to man. As 
Mr. Russell points out in his paper “. . . the phrase which is rapidly taking its 
place with portions of the Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address as part of our daily speech (is) ‘since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed’.” 
This would seem to suggest that our statesmen were ready and anxious to 
turn to the social scientist for guidance in dealing with social problems. But 
they have not done so. Our political and economic policy-makers are still, 
too frequently, attempting to cure a tortured world by ancient rule of thumb. 
While the world has learned to turn to the physical scientist for advice on prob- 
lems of physics and chemistry many of our action groups responsible for dealing 
with the vastly more urgent problems of racial discrimination, industrial 
relations, war and peace still depend on their own personal hunches or outworn 
and unscientific folklore about the behavior of man. 


Why? Why does a scientific world fail to seek out the social scientist 
for advice on social ills? There are a number of answers to this question. 
In part it is due to the failure of action groups to understand the nature and 
requirements of social science research; in part it is due to excessive caution— 
the occupational disease of the scientist; and in part to a failure of both the 
research man and the man of action to see the independent and mutual role 
each must play in research and action. 


The Vicious Circle 

The man of action is yet to be convinced that the social scientist has 
much to contribute. He is in the “reasonable” position of saying to the 
research man, “Show me what you have to contribute to my problems before 
you ask me to support your research or listen to your advice. What scientific 
researches have you done on my problems? Where are the results? Just 
what do they mean for me?” This is the approach that our civic, industrial 
and political leaders have used with other scientists and it is an approach which 
seems to have worked. The industrialist supports the physicists and chemists 
because those scientists first proved themselves and ¢hen asked for, and received, 
support. The early physical scientist could, if necessary (and frequently it 
was necessary) withdraw into a small cell, surround himself with his test-tubes 








and chemicals and bunsen-burners and, with a minimum of social support 
and approval, work away happily at his research. If successful, he could then 
appear to a “‘show-me’’ world, demonstrate his results, and receive support for 
further research. The nature of his science permitted this sequence of events. 


The social researcher is in an altogether different situation. He cannot 
withdraw to a small, private laboratory-world and do meaningful research on 
urgent social problems. He must have, even for his preliminary work, the 
large-scale support and cooperation of the world of affairs, the world of govern- 
ment, business, religion, etc. His laboratory, as Kurt Lewin and Ronald 
Lippitt show so convincingly in their papers, must be the large outside world; 
his test-tubes and bunsen-burners are the neighborhood, the city and the state. 
His techniques involve many people working many years over a wide area. 
The intrinsic nature of social research requires money, social support and 
approval before the social scientist can even begin to show significant and 
useful results. 


Too frequently our business, government and civic leaders fail to recognize 
this basic fact with the result that a vicious circle is created. This circle—the 
reluctance of men of affairs to support research into the affairs of men until 
the research first proves itself, and the impossibility of doing significant 
research until large-scale support is: given—can be broken only by the research 
worker's appeal to faith, to faith in the scientific method. The research worker 
must say, both as a scientist and a citizen of 1946: ‘For thousands of years 
the world has tried to solve the problems of man’s relation to man. Many 
ways have been tried and they all have failed. Let us see what science can 
offer to the problems of social relations: Perhaps the scientific method will 
also fail. Perhaps. We have no impressive research results to show. We 
have no tested and fool-proof guidance to give to a sick world. But the 
_ accomplishments of other sciences and the little work we have been able to 
do so far indicate that, if given the opportunity, the scientific study of man’s 
social behavior may yield results. The time is short, the task is tremendous 
but the stakes are high—the rich reward of life to the world.” Faith in the 
scientific method is what our action groups must achieve. Enough faith to 
give it every chance and every support; enough faith so that if science can 
avert the final failure of the world, it will be given an opportunity to do so. 
This is the great intellectual and moral challenge to the men of action. 


Social Science and Caution 


Social research workers have a challenge, too. They must demonstrate 
enough faith in the scientific method to abandon their traditional caution. The 
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social scientist must give up his fear of promising too much, for the world 
does not have the time to permit the social scientist the luxury of caution. If 
the research worker believes in science, if he is seriously concerned about social 
survival, now is the time for him to demand of men of action that they support 
the science of action. Can the social scientist, at this stage of world crisis, 
be much concerned about the loss to his professional dignity which would 
result if he “oversold” his science, received generous support and then was 
unable to deliver? Dare he advise caution in order to protect his professional 
interests? Can he promise the world more by advising support of other courses 
of action than dependence on the scientific approach? This is the great intel- 
lectual and moral challenge to the research man. 


Relation Between the Man of Action and the Research Man 

The relation between the action group and the researcher is not the static 
one which might be inferred from the above discussion, i.e., the former support- 
ing the work of the latter and then using his results. The relationship between 
the two is much more dynamic and interdependent. It is important to stress 
that social science should not be regarded as a science which ‘“‘studies” social 
behavior, but rather as a science the very problems of which are socially 
determined. The problems with which the physicist and chemist concern 
themselves are problems which are best known to the physicist and chemist 
and can best be posed by them. But in social science, the problems to be 
studied are not necessarily best posed by the social scientist in the first instance, 
but by the members of society itself—by the governmental administrator, the 
legislator, the union leader, the business man, the foreman in a plant, the head 
of a Mayor’s Action Committee on Community Relations. j 

It is at this point that the social scientist has frequently been remiss. He 
has operated as if social science research could be defined as “‘the scientific 
study of those problems the social scientist is interested in studying.” Instead 
he must define it as “the scientific study of those problems which the members 
of society are interested in solving.” In social research the social scientist is 
the expert on the research formulation of the problem, on interpretation, on 
analysis, on understanding. But he must seek the original formulation of his 
problems from the man of social action. Only when the man of action is 
given this organic role to play can research become a mature and significant 
tool of today’s world. 


Specifying the Challenge and the Promise 
The papers in this issue of the JoURNAL say in detail what the above 
prefatory remarks have outlined. These papers represent addresses and round- 
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table discussions held in connection with the tenth annual meeting of the 
SPSSI. The function of the special meetings commemorating the first decade 
of the SPSSI’s existence was, as Dwight Chapman remarks of the methodology 
round-table of which he was chairman, “. . . to provide a significant assessment 
of our current tools at a time when we are also assessing the demands upon 
us of practical problems to which those tools must be applied.” 


In accordance with the spirit of the remarks made above the first four 
papers of this issue initiate a new relationship between research and social action. 
Mr. Francis H. Russell of the State Department and Mr. Frank W. Baldau 
of the Community Relations Board of Cleveland present the problems which 
need research study, as they meet those problems every day in their fields of 
work — the former in the area of international relations, and the latter in the 
field of intercultural tensions. Both Mr. Russell and Mr. Baldau stress the 
“over-striding urgency” of their problems, and both of them, as enlightened 
public officials, realize that in the “realm of government we must play less by 
ear and more from knowledge”. What they have to say and the questions 
they ask should be put on the “must” reading list of all social scientists. 
These two papers are then examined by two psychologists—Gardner Murphy 
and Kurt Lewin—and both researchers offer their suggestions for the type of 
research which can deal with the problems raised by Mr. Russell and Mr. Baldau, 
Neither of the psychologists shy away from the problems raised. As Gardner 
Murphy puts it, “Our emphasis must be upon mobilizing what we can, quickly, 
concretely, realistically, with a humility and a determination which the desperate 
urgency of the world situation demands.” And Kurt Lewin, after reviewing 
what social research has already learned about intergroup relations and research 
possibilities, ends his paper with, “A large scale effort of social research on 
intergroup relations doubtless would be able to have a lasting effect on the 
history of this country. It is equally clear, however, that this job demands 
from the social scientists an utmost amount of courage. It needs courage as 
Plato defines it. It needs the best of what the best among us can give, and 
the help of everybody.” 


If the first four papers breathe of urgency and promise it is because in 
assessing the demands of today’s society upon social science, one cannot escape 
the sense of urgency of the problems nor the obligation of the scientist to 
promise his utmost. This feeling of urgency is not entirely absent, either, in 
the second group of papers—the technical discussion of methods in social 
science. Again and again, in Katz’s, Campbell’s, Lippitt’s and MacKinnon’s 
papers the urgent need of applying this or that technique to this or that social 
problem is stressed. In discussing the survey method, for example, both Katz 
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and Campbell find it essential not only to make a technical appraisal of the 
method, but also to examine what that particular method can contribute to 
the problems of society today. “It can give the answers to the challenge laid 
down to the social scientist by our practical men of affairs. The questions 
raised by Mr. Baldau on the methods and procedures making for better race 
relations are made to order for survey procedure,” concludes Katz. And, ‘Surveys 
have an opportunity to contribute substantially to the implementation of the 
democratic process in this country” is Campbell’s final evaluation of the method. 


But in addition, the four papers on methodology attempt to sharpen 
the technical tools of the social scientist. Lippitt’s paper is rich in specific 
suggestions for planning and carrying out research in the field of group dynamics 
—a field which has but recently become a major area of study. MacKinnon’s 
paper stresses an oft-neglected aspect of social psychological work and he 
implements his general point with a proposal for a new type of research 
(assessment-centered research) which may increase significantly our understand- 
ing of inter-personal relations. 


Finally, Mr. Baldau presents an addendum to his first paper in which he 
makes some specific proposals for co-ordinating the efforts of action groups 
and research workers. This proposal merits the serious attention of everyone 
who is interested in these common problems. 


This issue of the JouRNAL then, differs from previous issues. Where 
previous issues have presented things done and things known, this issue, 
marking ten years’ work of the SPSSI, tells of some things known and some 
things done, but stresses primarily the possibility and the urgency of doing 
things yet undone. It is hoped that the series of papers published in this issue 
will serve as a challenge and an impetus to action for social scientists, govern- 
mental officials, and civic leaders. The time is short, the task is tremendous, 
but the stakes are high. 











Oil For The Lamps of Democracy 


FRANCIS H. RUSSELL 


Mark Twain is credited with the discovery that everyone talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything about it. He might have added that there 
is another thing nearly everyone talks about: that is, the way man’s knowledge in 
the field of the physical sciences, and his application of that knowledge, has 
outstripped his information in the social sciences, in other words, about himself. 
Fortunately, in this case, some people are trying to see that something is done 
about it. Witness the activities of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 


For many years now we have been saying that the most important subject 
of study by man is man, but we have not indicated by the apportionment of 
time that we have given to our studies that we recognized the truth of this 
axiom. We have practically instantaneous travel, but where are the people to 
put in the rocket planes who can, as a result of their travels, bring about 
friendly relations between peoples? We have communications systems that 
over-spread the world, but what are the messages we should send that will 
bring us peace? We have acquired a knowledge about the atom that will 
enable us either to commit global suicide or vastly to increase the potential for 
human happiness. How are we to assure that we shall make the intelligent 
choice ? 


Social Science, Democracy and Dictatorship 

If we are to make progress, it must be of two kinds. In the first place, 
we must push further and further the boundaries of our knowledge of man and 
how and why he acts. In the second place, we must take that knowledge and 
make sure that it is more and more fully applied in the decisions that we make. 
In the realm of government we must play less by ear and more from knowledge. 
It is essential not only that new research be carried on but also that what is 
known is translated into terms that those of us who are not scientists can 

understand. 


All this is true with an over-striding urgency in a democracy. Dictator- 
ships have always had a certain kind of advantage over democracies. The 
techniques of dictatorship are easy to come by. We are keenly aware, as a 
result of our experience of the last decade, that dictators can organize for war 
more quickly. They can be more secret and mobile in preparing to strike. 
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They can crush internal dissidence. Dictatorship, after all, is the easiest—as 
it is the most fragile, cruel and soul poisoning—kind of government. A really 
skillful demagogue can get one to working in a few years. Unfortunately, it 
takes generations to build a sound democracy. The foundations and instruments 
of democracy are infinitely complex because democracy is built not by a junto 
but by the millions. 


It is easy to incorporate scientific developments into the arsenal of the 
dictator. The military sciences, the various media of communication, the 
developments in transportation, as well as the advances in the field of medicine, 
psychology, and the social sciences, have all been seized upon by the dictators 
and quickly used to promote their ends. 


As one example, take radio and the power which it has placed in our hands 
for affecting the minds of millions of men. What should be the relationship 
of government to this immeasurably powerful instrument? The answer, for 
Hitler, was easy. It was Goebbels—and the methods which his name have 
come to denote. Through radio the hearts of millions of people were frozen 
with fear; through radio their minds were confused with a barrage of double 
talk; through radio doubts and suspicions were made to take the place of 
loyalty to principles that had long been held. Radio became an indispensible 
adjunct of the Nazi army and the Nazi hangmen. 


How can radio best serve a democracy? We have made a lot of progress 
but do not yet have the full answer. 


Unfortunately, the dictators have also been quick to seize upon the body 
of knowledge which the psychologists have produced and to turn that knowledge 
to their own malignant ends. Mob reactions and the baser motivations of 
fear, hate, greed, and love of power seem to be nearer the surface and easier 
to arouse than the more solid virtues which are the ingredients of democracy. 
The resort to Quislings, the burning of books, the rigorous censorship, making 
scape-goats of minorities, the intricate playing off of one ancient prejudice 
against another, the prostitution of language and logic, the fuehrer principle— 
all testify to Nazi misuse of some of the facts of human nature. 


If democracy is to be the shape of the future, its adherents must engage 
in the arduous work that will harness to democratic ends the knowledge that 
man has acquired about himself both as an individual and in the aggregate. 
The political architects of this country during the half century that encompassed 
our revolution, had a solid, even though rough and ready, insight into human 
nature. The Declaration of Independence, the various state constitutions and, 
above all, the federal constitution with its theories of reserved and delegated 
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powers, its three branches of government, and its checks and balances, all 
revealed a knowledge of the human foundations upon which democracy could 
safely be built and the dangers against which safeguards should be erected. 


But just as it did not require as vast an accumulation of knowledge in 
order to be up to date in, say, medicine at that time as it does in these days 
of bacteriology, X-ray and atomic tracers, so it was not as difficult for our 
forefathers to apply the rules and techniques of the social sciences that were 
available then as it is to apply those of today. The statesmen of the 1780's 
did not have to wrestle with the problems of population masses, industriali- 
zation, rapid transportation and communications, weapons of mass destruction, 
competing ideologies, and national thrusts on the scale that besets the politicians 
of today. We have, it is true, knowledge and techniques that were not available 
to them. Our task, therefore, as theirs was, is to apply the knowledge of the 
day to the issues of the day. 


In no area of problems that press upon us is it more important to bring to 
bear all of the available knowledge of man’s motivations and reactions than 
in the field of foreign relations. Here, perhaps, the ingredients of the various 
problems are most numerous and the price of failure the costliest. Here is 
presented the social science equivalent in complexity of the mathematical 
equations in the field of atomic science. Multiple premises, variable factors, 
and changing media abound. 


Democracy in the final analysis consists of an equitable resolving of the 
views, the hopes and fears, the ambitions and ideals, and the concerns of the 
individual components of the community in which the democracy operates. 
Man’s variant motivations, his concepts of his own and others’ interests, the 
principles that he lives by and their relative force whenever they may compete 
_for his allegiance, must all be understood if we are to make sound judgements 
as to what is wise and what is just. The means which the modern social 
sciences have evolved by which these can be determined and measured must 
be utilized if the race between our democratic institutions and disaster is to 
be won. , 


Questions For the Social Psychologist 


Now what are some of the problems in the field of foreign policy to 
which this type of knowledge and this regiment of thought might be applied? 


To work from the general towards the specific, it seems to me that a great 
deal more attention needs to be given to the psychological factors that cause 
the lag between our creation of a continuously new world and our ability to 
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adapt ourselves to it. How can we strike a better resolution between the 
necessity for stability and the compulsion for progress? How can we best 
condition ourselves to a world that is changing by geometric progression? What 
is the psychological analysis and the psychological prescription for the cultural 
lag? The modern miracles of communication and travel nowhere impinge 
with greater violence on established habits of thought than in relations between 
peoples. Before we can successfully go about the task of deciding what changes 
to make in our intellectual habits and tracks of thought we must become con- 
ditioned to change itself. That wili not be easy. The saying that man’s most 
fundamental instinct is to sit applies intellectually as well as physically. What 
are the other instincts to which we can appeal? And how can we best appeal 
to them? Fortunately for me my task in this symposium is only to raise 
questions, not to answer them. 


Next, I suppose, on anybody's list of items for the social scientists to 
tackle is the dismayingly large and complex series of problems that sprung 
up to confront us when Hiroshima vanished into the atmosphere. The state- 
ment on Psychology and the Atomic Energy Problem which the S.P.S.S.I. pre- 
pared last May was an excellent indication of the type of contribution which 
psychologists can make. It was, of course, only an introduction to the problem. 
The report emphasized that fear is one of the paramount forces currently 
influencing the public. Intensive studies need to be made to explore how far 
fear actually does exist in the public mind and in what ways it is affecting 
public attitudes on the various aspects of national and international control of 
atomic energy. May people be expected to be more or less ready to release to 
a majority vote of the Security Council, without power of veto by our own 
country, a decision as to whether this country should become involved in armed 
conflict? May people be expected to be more or less in favor of an extension 
of social control both in the national and international spheres as a result 
of the discovery of atomic energy? May people be expected to feel that we 
have a closer bond with the rest of the world as a result of the fission of the 
atom, or will the fears that have been created result in world psychological 
fission ? 


Next we might turn to the field of our international economic relations. 
What does the American public (or rather the American publics, for there 
are many of them, not one) regard as the real supports to our prosperity? In 
what terms do the American people think in considering the question of 
prosperity? How far do they carry the concept of inter-relationship: merely 
to their family, to their farm or factory, to their state, to their country, or 
to the world as a whole? In what terms do they regard foreign trade? What 
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are their views on the conflict between free enterprise and collectivism? To 
what extent are economic problems and political problems regarded as related? 


Next, I would suggest that some thought be given to the psychological 
factors which may be counted upon to work for the success of the United 
Nations and, conversely, the psychological obstacles to its success. One of 
the great problems in the first half century of our national life—indeed it was 
not settled until the repulse of Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg—was the necessity 
of extending the allegiance of the people from the town and the state to the 
nation. We have a similiar problem, on a vastly greater scale, today. Although 
Charles Warren in his book The Making of the Constitution says that many 
people at the time of our national birth viewed the inhabitants of other states 
“as Americans now view Turks and Russians,” we surely are not unduly mag- 
nifying our present day problems if we doubt the complete accuracy of that 
statement. In any event, it will be some time before the sound psychological 
foundations that make for the success of our national institutions can be said 
firmly to underlie our efforts to achieve world unity. 


The necessity for a healthy psychological relationship between the peoples 
of the world is recognized in the Charter—indeed by the existence—of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. To use the 
phrase that is rapidly taking its place with portions of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address as a part of our daily speech, 
“since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed.” All the machinery in the world 
for military, political and economic cooperation will come to naught unless 
the underlying antipathies, suspicions, and tensions that now exist between 
numerous sections of the world are supplanted by trends toward healthy relation- 
_ Ships. The social psychologist should be able to suggest plans and ideas to 
UNESCO as it starts to tackle its all-essential work. 


A large part of the job of creating positive, in place of negative, relation- 
ships between peoples will necessarily be done through activities carried on 
by the respective countries. In this country the responsibility for promoting 
this work rests with the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Mr. Benton, and 
the Office of Informational and Cultural Affairs under him. In their work 
of promoting mutual understanding through exchange of students, shortwave 
radio programs, publications, moving pictures, and other media, they are neces- 
sarily making decisions every day that involve psychological factors. What 
are the appeals to a common bond with other peoples that we can make with 
the greatest prospect of success? Again I leave the question with you. 
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Perhaps the greatest problem of all time for the social psychologists 
exists in our relations with Russia. Both the Russian people and we want 
peace. Yet we are caught in a tense and dangerous trend attested by each 
day’s news. To what basic causes is this trend due: differences in racial tem- 
perament, old national drives, opposing ideologies, the ambitions of a small 
group, national insecurity, economic pressures, or to other causes? Are we 
taking part in a Greek tragedy, a fight against aggression, or merely some neces- 
sary hard-headed international negotiations? An accurate dissecting of the 
problem will carry us a long way toward meeting it. 


Within our lifetime we have witnessed in more than one country the 
development of national psychopathic tendencies that have resulted in vast 
human suffering not only for the people of those countries but for the world 
at large. Our knowledge of the individual human personality has progressed 
to a point where we are able to note trends which forecast danger for the 
person himself and for those with whom he may come in contact. If we are 
to prevent war, one of the things we must do is to review with scientific 
thoroughness the history of those countries that have become menaces to their 
own and other people’s welfare. We must be able to note and analyze similar 
trends as they develop in the future so that we may appraise the prospects for 
our own and the world’s safety. That again, it seems to me, is a task to which 
social psychology can make a major contribution. 


Our foreign policy as a whole, the principles upon which we operate, 
must be consonant with the prevailing views and sentiments of the American 
people. As Secretary Hull said in the phrase that has become classic, foreign 
policy is for us “the task of focusing and giving effect in the world outside our 
borders to the will of 135 million people.” It is, in part at least, for the 
social scientist to tell us what are the elements that go to make up the will of 
the American people. To what principles will we genuinely rally? To which 
do we give mere lip service? To what extent do we need to get our thinking 
straightened out in this respect ? 


And finally, if the American people are to have a will which can be 
focused and given effect, there must be not only a thoroughgoing program of 
providing essential information but, even more important, there must be 
continuous, purposeful, constructive thinking upon these questions by, as nearly 
as may be possible, all of the people of the land. The old town-meeting, 
which gave an opportunity to the individual citizen to participate actively in 
the formulation of public policies, has disappeared as an available instrument 
for discussion for a large proportion of our population. To take its place, 
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organizations of many kinds are performing an invaluable function of dem- 
ocracy by providing the machinery, the surroundings, and the stimulus for 
discussion. This activity, if we are to remain a true and virile democracy, 
must be greatly increased with particular attention to the local communities. 
What approaches, what incentives, what surroundings, what techniques, what 
type of organization, what type of leadership, are best designed to protote 
this goal? The answers, it seems to me, must be found on the basis of a 
sound understanding of social psychology. 


Perhaps we are too prone to undervalue the element of pleasure as an im- 
portant psychological contribution to the success of a meeting. Possibly we are 
too apt to be dull and serious and tedious whenever we undertake to discuss “‘pub- 
lic affairs”. I suggest that many experiments and a great deal of research on the 
problem of how to stimulate constructive community discussion and thinking 
need to be done. And I hope that psychologists will furnish many ideas, 
possibly produce a handbook, on how modern communities of various sizes 
and types can make their most effective contribution to the hard thinking that 
the believers in democracy must engage in if our way of life is to prevail. I 
hope they will assist in constructing pipelines from the grass roots to the points 
of policy making. 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 


In the formulation of foreign policy in a democracy such as ours, public 
opinion plays a role in at least four different ways. In the first place, it gen- 
erates new ideas. In a sense it produces the foreign policies of tomorrow. 
It furnishes the battleground for the myriad of ideas that emerge from the 
thinking of millions of people. On that intellectual battlefield the good ideas 

survive and the bad succumb to scrutiny and discussion. 


Secondly, public opinion fixes the limitations within which this govern- 
ment’s foreign policy must operate. I believe it was Secretary Hughes who 
remarked that on the whole foreign policy cannot get much ahead of or much 
behind public opinion. 

Thirdly, public opinion supports and strengthens (or conversely under- 
mines and weakens) the government’s policies.. No democracy can long 
maintain a policy which does not receive general support. A most frequent 
phrase in diplomatic language, and one which enables this government’s rep- 
resentatives to speak with the strength of millions, is “public opinion in my 
country is strongly to the effect that. . . .” such and such a thing should 
happen. Conversely, foreign governments know if a particular policy does 
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not receive public support in this country and hard indeed is the role of the 
diplomat who tries to maintain a line of policy without that support. 


Fourthly, in many important respects foreign policy is dependent upon 
the public for its execution. This is true particularly in the case of our cultural 
and economic relations with other countries. 


Public opinion in the last analysis is little more than the aggregate of 
many private opinions. “Private opinion creates public opinion. Public 
opinion overflows into national behavior; and national behavior, as things 
are arranged at present, can make or mar the world. That is why private 
opinion, and private behavior, and private conversation, are so terrifyingly 
important.” And that is why it is so important that all our knowledge of 
human beings and their ways be brought to bear on the problems whose 
answers are going to spell our future. 
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Psychological Prerequisites For a Sound 
Foreign Policy 


GARDNER MURPHY 


With a wise combination of statesmanship and humor, Mr. Russell has 
told us how badly the world needs something concrete from the psychologists, 
how eager the enlightened statesman is to use what we can give, and how 
little there really is today that is ready to be used. Our emphasis must be 
upon mobilizing what we can, quickly, concretely, realistically, with a humility 
and a determination which the desperate urgency of the world situation de- 
mands. Mr. Russell has asked such questions as these: What can psychology 
offer in our relations with the Soviet Union, with the United Nations, with the 
UNESCO; behind that, what can be found out about our fears and our hopes 
as they relate to peace and world order; and behind all that, in turn, how 
psychology may serve those democratic processes upon which alone a sound 
foreign policy and a sound plan for our participation in world affairs can 


be based. 


The Soviet Union and Ourselves 


Let us begin with our relations with the Soviet Union. The first step, 
I believe, which psychologists must take is a very obvious and familiar one, 
but one which is being generally forgotten today in the welter of political, 
legal, and moral considerations surrounding our diplomacy; namely, the con- 
tinuous and patient explanation to all who will listen of the fact that Russian 
behavior, like our own behavior, springs from perfectly definite human moti- 
_vations which arise whenever human nature has been subjected to a series 
of specific moulding processes. The psychologist has the task of trying to 
understand and to explain, not in political nor legal nor moral terms, but in 
the simpleest human terms, and to make convincing to his fellows, that without 
such understanding only chaos can result. 


Clearly, we cannot help Russia to understand us and our desire for peace 
unless we ourselves can understand her. This is a question of understanding 
human nature as it has developed through the centuries under conditions very 
unlike our own, and in particular, of understanding that human nature as it 
has been wrought into a very specific pattern through World War I; the Feb- 
ruary and October Revolutions of 1917; the four great invasions which followed; 
a terrible famine; a long and bitter political and economic struggle; a suc- 
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cession of five-year plans, involving agriculture and industry; the renewed 
threat of war; Munich; a momentary precarious effort at stalling off the Germans, 
and then a tempest of destruction and suffering such as we Americans cannot 
bring ourselves to imagine. If we would understand the Russians, we should 
understand not simply in terms of political conceptions, but in terms of flesh 
and blood which has been made into something quite different from what we 
feel within ourselves. 


We might try the experiment now of reliving a few of these experiences 
as if they were ours. Let us substitute Americans for Russians. For decades, 
then, we have been isolated politically, economically, culturally; since the series 
of invasions nearly thirty years ago we have lived as an outcast, excluded for 
years from the League of Nations and even from diplomatic intercourse. When 
the war shadow lengthened over us, the other powers assembled and arranged 
an appeasement treaty in which we had no voice, hoping that the Nazi threat 
against themselves would-be lessened. When the Nazi fury broke, our great 
industrial centers, then our great midwestern granary fell; when they had at 
last reached the line Oklahoma-Kansas-Nebraska (this corresponds roughly 
to the Stalingrad-Caucasus line of 1942) we managed to stem the tide, but 
the torture and slaughter of millions of Americans went on, and industry was 
systematically demolished. With the end of the German war we hoped for 
respite. But suddenly in the Far East the release of atomic energy showed 
how far we lagged behind in the possibility of a military defense against re- 
newal of the whole ghastly nightmare. Others asked for bases everywhere, 
but our own demand for a security ring about us was denounced as unilateral 
violation of world security. But we have suffered too much from our failure 
to achieve safety; let us take no risks whatever. 


This attempt at putting ourselves in the Russians’ place is not intended 
moralistically, whether as justification or as condemnation; its aim is purely 
psychological. The one reason for trying out the present approach is this: 
If you want some one to join your group, and to work for a common purpose, 
you try to understand what makes him tick so as to persuade him. If we 
want the Russians to work for peace as we see it, we will try first to see the 
world as they see it. It is the psychologist’s job to help Americans to see the 
issue in terms such as these. 


Since it is our American habit to make firm and definite moral judgments, 
it may be worth while to consider an aspect of the case in which the Russians 
make firm and definite moral judgments while we are inclined to overlook them. 
The human cost of the last war to the Russians was absolutely staggering before 
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we became their allies; and they awaited, in their suffering, a “second front” 
which it took us a long time to establish. When we entered, we had vast 
material equipment; in consequence we lost perhaps one man for twenty which 
they lost (exact figures are not available and are unessential). All this aside 
from the occupation of their country, with resulting agonies which we can 
scarcely imagine. Now we all know how we feel about those who enter into 
a task late and at slight cost—there is a parable that tells the story convincingly 
—yet expect to receive the same reward as those who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. The feeling of the Russians can be put very simply by 
saying that from their viewpoint war sacrifices give corresponding rights. 
There is no suggestion here that in thinking so they are in fact morally right or 
morally wrong; rather, the suggestion is offered that they feel about this in a 
humanly intelligible way. If we ask for ourselves overseas bases, and insist 
that even the jurisdiction of a World Court be limited when American issues 
are involved, is it surprising that to them the establishment of a circle of 
friendly nations about their borders appears as a right in which we, who suffered 
so much less, appear somwhat arrogant in the self-righteous tone of our ob- 
jections? 


On the matter of Soviet dictatorship there is a corresponding point: the 
question of dictatorship is judged by the Russians in pragmatic terms arising 
from the sheer fact that the German invasion was in fact successfully repelled. 
This tendency to judge pragmatically rather than theoretically must also be 
understood if we would understand the attitudes of Russians, and indeed of 
every one else, towards ourselves as we struggle for a democratic solution of 
immediate problems. We are judged not in terms of our theories but of our 
acts. For example, we are faced today with exceedingly dangerous group 
tensions; anti-semitic and anti-Negro feelings are alarmingly intense, according 

.to many careful studies; hostility towards many foreign-born groups interfered 
with local democracy even while Americanization programs try to assimilate 
them. Despite much wise and courageous leadership among local leaders, 
most of us are badly bungling the control of these dangerous hostilities. We 
cannot even find a way to prevent a Senator from uttering violent anti-Negro 
remarks in the Senate; and at the supreme moment of testing how we may 
really give economic fair play to the Negro, the FEPC dies in Congress through 
the concerted action of a resolute few, while the rest of us fail to apply the 
necessaty pressure upon our own congressman. Now the friends of democracy, 
wherever they may be, are not so naive as to think this accidental. A primary 
reason why the Russians, and the Chinese, and so many others, cannot under- 
stand us when we speak of democracy is that so often and so glaringly we do 
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not practice what we preach; and when Mr. Byrnes makes eloquent pleas for 
democratic methods, they do not hear with the ear turned towards him but with 
the one turned toward Senator Bilbo. 


Lest there be misunderstanding, it must be emphasized that this is not a 
goodwill treatise to the effect that the Russians, or any one else, are “nice 
people” and that we ought to “shake hands and be friends’. It is realism, 
not romanticism, for which we seek understanding. On the basis of Marxist 
theory, Leninist practice, and Stalinist rigor in implementation, Russia is hard 
as flint, convinced as fully as ever that she can exist in a capitalist world only 
if she is strong; and much of our ethics is simply meaningless from this view- 
point. There is no plea here for a pretense that our interests and those of 
Russia are identical. The point is utterly different; it is that we cannot even 
begin to realize the “one world” in which we want to live unless we make the 
effort at understanding the fears, the habits of thought, the skepticism, which 
make up the mind both of the political aristocracy and (according to the best 
testimony) of most thoughtful Russians. And even if we and the other powers 
are in fact no danger to Russia, that does not change how we look. We must 
remember the vast inertia of a way of thinking which has become deeply en- 
trenched. We did join with others in invading Russia in 1918; for years we 
refused recognition; we obviously stood with Britain more than with Russia 
at the time of the Munich appeasement; and as to whether we would actually 
use atom bombs against large cities, Hiroshima and Nagasaki are far more 
eloquent than any promises can ever be. 


In consequence of the terrific tensions which have developed through the 
mutually reinforcing effects of Russian and our own suspicion, it is possible 
that the Kremlin has already determined to maintain permanently a huge military 
system; yes; it must be admitced that it may have decided already that war with 
us is inevitable. If our own misgivings and suspicions continue to mount, we 
can have our World War III in a decade or so. 

If this be the case, is there any way in the world that we can persuade 
them that we really want a permanent peace; that we want genuine cooperation 
in all those spheres of human endeavor in which it is now possible: science, 
medicine, agriculture, cultural relations, etc.? Is there any way of convincing 
them that neither “the military” nor “the bankers” exercise the final control, 
and that there is a broad determination running through all sections, classes, and 
creeds to find a way to “one world”? Yes, there is such a way; and it is a 
matter not of our words but of our acts. It consists first of genuine struggle 
to understand and to support democratic and peace-loving forces, to give human 
rights the preference over property rights both at home and wherever we have 
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property overseas; second, a willingness to discuss everything, even when our 
“vital interests” are at stake; third, an obvious determination to make democracy 
work, and a demonstration that it can provide a workable political, social and 
economic system which will obviously not need to use huge armaments, military 
threats, and overseas expansion to buttress its political stability at home; and 
fourth, everywhere a willingness to forego every step which looks to the 
Russians like a threat to their existence. All these points are of course very old; 
the aim here is to show that they have a very direct relation to the psychology 
of Russian attitudes towards ourselves. 


Now as to psychological research which may assist in such foreign policy. 
Mr. Russell has asked us how to discover the sources of our willingness to 
‘make radical changes in our behavior. There are at least three handles with 
which we may take hold. First, the conception developed by Dr. Richard 
Crutchfield, among others, that our public opinion studies must reach down 
into the deep matrix of American attitudes, probing those half-conscious emo- 
tionally loaded dispositions from which the day-by-day verbally expressed 
attitudes on specific issues proceed. The time has come to make a systematic 
study of our willingness to submit to the abrupt changes which peace with 
Russia requires. Second, the study of business leaders and political policy- 
makers has already begun, and will soon proceed rapidly. I refer to such things 
as Leo Srole’s and Christopher Smith’s study of the business man’s point of view; 
to Dr. Arthur Kornhauser’s expert polls; and to Robert Lynd’s studies of the 
organization of power. Time is short, and we must grasp every opportunity to 
study not only the grass roots but also the prevailing psychology of our economic 
and political leaders. Third, we may make the utmost use of Dr. Rensis Likert’s 
new nation-wide opinion-research project in finding out specifically the im- 
mediate points at which support can be obtained for a clearly defined long- 
. fange constructive policy towards the Soviets. 


The United Nations 


This leads us to Mr. Russell’s question about exploring American attitudes 
towards the United Nations. To be frank, American attitudes contain much 
suspicion that others, including the Russians, are using obstructionist tactics, 
just as from their viewpoint we are using obstructionist tactics. How far these 
beliefs are justified is not our question here; our question is the atmosphere in 
which a strong United Nations can be created. Our fundamental problem is a 
very simple one: a question of the development of loyalties to a world organi- 
zation so deep and so genuine that where a universal human objective like peace 
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is concerned, these loyalties will override all divisive factors. People do not 
develop such loyalties accidentally or casually; they develop them only through 
the operation of very profound needs and a deep sense of identification with 
that which can satisfy these needs. 


The political machinery of the United Nations, I would suggest, is not 
the first, but rather the /ast aspect of the whole enterprise with which people are 
going to identify. They have their own national loyalities to start with, and 
the day-by-day observation of the creation of new machinery is a continuous 
object lesson in wrangling and horse-trading. This is fatal. The way to work 
for world loyalties is the other way around. Already there is at work under 
the United Nations a system of efforts at world cooperation in science, not only 
in pure but in applied science, and surprisingly enough not only in the physical 
and biological sciences, but even in the social sciences. There is at work an 
effort towards world wide raising of health and nutrition levels, not merely 
through the interchange of information but also through practical international 
steps. While the press scareheads the wrangling of Molotov and Bevin, and 
the Jugoslavs fire at American planes, the quiet struggle of United Nations 
experts goes on. The sphere and the degree of the success of their efforts 
depend largely on American public opinion, an opinion which needs far more 
information and far more intimate understanding. In the one sphere of health 
and of health education, a great human achievement is possible, in which the 
different climatic, nutritional, and cultural differences between nations can make 
possible the contribution by each of facts only dimly preceived by the others, 
but all relevantly interwoven in the task of a concerted attack upon disease. 
Dr. Jerome Bruner as chairman of the SPSSI International Committee has already 
laid the foundation for an international organization for social science research, 
and many of its projects can in time also be officially recognized and carried 
through. 

Most dramatic of all these efforts is of course the effort at international 
control of atomic energy. The McMahon bill, finally passed in a form es- 
sentially free from the dangers which once threatened it, achieves one of the 
great goals mentioned earlier, in that public welfare, and not just private profit, 
is stressed for all the world to see; but it also offers the possibility of serving 
as a huge bridge towards the development of international scientific effort in the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes in industry and in medi- 
cine. Together with the close collaboration of technical experts from all nations 
now working on the immediate question of international control of atomic energy 
as it relates to military threats, the steps taken to implement the McMahon bill 
can become a strong moral support to a great idea without which the United 
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Nations idea cannot succeed: the idea of finding and strengthening human 
enterprises to which worldwide loyalty can be given. Moral support of such 
concrete steps leads gradually to moral support of the political organization 
itself. This calls for much time and patience. It is clear, however, that we 
just can’t build loyalty to the United Nations out of the political suspicions 
and jockeying for power that are now going on; we have to begin at the other 
end. People need vivid and compelling symbols to which their loyalty can be 
given.. If the United Nations are everywhere known as an agency through 
which universal human needs for health, decent living standards, etc., are met, 
the symbols which stand for it will take on warmth and win deep loyalty. 


In considering our capacity to develop loyalty to the United Nations, it 
is worth while to recall the widespread tendency to glorify ourselves as the one 
great moral and democratic force in the world, a tendency which is felt by other 
nations as a sort of America aber Alles. It operates psychologically against 
every truly international enterprise. It is, moreover, the basis for a deep-seated 
fear of being bullied by us. We do not think of ourselves as a bully, but as a 
dispenser of enlightenment; and when we encounter incredulity on this point 
we feel the righteous surgings of injured innocence. It might be worth while 
for us to experiment with fiction and with comic strips to show ourselves 
how we look to the rest of the world, and how it affects our international re- 
lations, and at the same time to show why we are so inept and so shallow in our 
readiness to move towards a cosmopolitan way of thinking. It might also be 
well worth while to develop careful psychological selection procedures to make 
sure that those who represent us in world affairs are relatively free of this kind 
of nationalistic egoism and are in addition genuinely friendly people who really 
like to do business with Russians, Chinese, Frenchmen, Hindus, Yugoslavs, 
Poles, and Italians just because they really like people as people and enjoy 
_ constructive achievement more than successful sharp practice. 


We have tried to make two points: first, that along with understanding 
them politically and historically, the Russians have to be understood psycho- 
logically; second, that the United Nations can work only if the human setting, 
the psychological atmosphere, is right. These points bring us to the crux of 
today’s greatest fears and suspicions, the matter of atomic weapons and those 
other ultra modern expressions of scientific military technology. This question, 
we would urge, is soluble in a certain atmosphere and otherwise not soluble 
at all. It is for example agreed by the experts that a real sense of security is 
at present possible in each land only if its citizens know that competent in- 
spections are periodically made by those whom they trust; if any country pre- 
vents inspections it is prima facie a challenge to suspicion. 
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But to come down to cases, how will the American public react as uniformed 
Russian officers—we can see them in their whiskers and their boots—come 
marching two by two through American mills and factories? Can we visualize 
the American press with its day-by-day reports of “snooping”, of unbearable 
“espionage” going on? Yet without inspections, we have agreed, there is no 
defense against the atom. Or turn the matter the other way around. How 
will it look to the Russians as our officers march through the mills and factories 
of the Soviet Union? In the present atmosphere the thing simply will not work. 
Without the oil of understanding the engine of international relations will burn 
itself out and go to pieces. Since the inspections are absolutely necessary, it 
follows that the whole thing must be thought through in terms of providing 
the kind of atmosphere in which inspections can be carried out. 

There is nothing complicated about this, but there is much that reaches 
down into fundamentals which we often fear to touch. These fundamentals 
relate to the simple question: what Russians will there be in the United States, 
and what will they be doing here? What Americans will there be in Russia, 
and what will they be doing there? If scientific, medical, cultural relations 
between the two countries are sound, if there is an ever broadening stream of 
the nationals of each country visiting the other country to participate con- 
structively in these areas and to learn new approaches, visiting not just fac- 
tories but universities, museums, housing projects, the time will come when 
the visiting of factories can be assimilated as a normal part of the huge pro- 
ject of building a workable world order. 

On Mr. Russell’s specific question, “May people be expected to be more, 
or Jess, in favor of an extension of social control both in the national and 
international spheres as a result of the discovery of atomic energy?” I believe 
the public opinion data are perfectly clear in showing a rapid shift in recog- 
nition of the increasing need for both kinds of control, and that what we 
now need is more psychological study of the timidity and the obstructionism 
which prevent public opinion from being fully implemented in public action. 


Building Democracy 

As regards the matter of building up democracy here at home, the whole 
field of social psychology is being rapidly transformed by experimental study 
of the democratic processes themselves. Learning much from group workers 
and from discussion leaders with a background in progressive education and 
in clinical psychology, Kurt Lewin and his pupils have written in a few years 
a brilliant new page in human relations, exploring first among children, then 
among adults, the actual satisfactions and the actual habits which appear in 
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groups led by authoritarian, by laissez-faire, and by democratic methods. Alex 
Bavelas was able to show that textile operatives who were at their supposed 
maximum ‘effectiveness were able to achieve through a democratic discussion, 
a group-goal which instantly increased enormously the level of their attain- 
ment. Through the insight of Lewin and of Margaret Mead it was pos- 
sible to carry out an experiment in which housewives were to be persuaded by two 
distinct methods to make the pattiotic sacrifice of switching from favored to 
grossly disliked cuts of meat: the lecture method resulted in pious resolutions 
which a later check-up showed to lead nowhere, while democratic participation 
led to a group decision from which flowed an actual change in buying and eat- 
ing habits. If American psychologists really want to build strong international 
relations, they will not rely on pleading with their contemporaries for this or 
that diplomatic approach; they will of course gladly and humbly give such 
technical information as is wanted, but they will make it their primary task to 
use all the skill they have to get Americans of every class, race, and region to 
work towards an articulate expression of what they really want, bridging the 
existing chasms between groups by getting them focused on their common 
problems. 


With two large divisions of the American public, which make up together 
about 80% of the total, the method of democratic group participation has proven 
especially effective; namely, farmers, as exemplified in the work of the AAA, 
and organized labor, as exemplified for example in the educational work of 
the CIO; and if psychologists want to help build democratic foreign policy, 
what has already been done in these two areas offers a compelling invitation. 
Technical aids can add to the effectiveness of such an effort; for example, 
systematic interviewing and polling before and after discussion, the comparison 
of different discussion techniques, and the use of control groups; but the heart 
_ of the matter is to mobilize at once all the psychology one has learned in clinic, 
or nursery, or factory, or laboratory, and push it into the stimulation of group 
processes which today reach towards discovery of the kind of world we want 
to live in. Mr. Russell quoted Secretary Hull’s definition of foreign policy as 
“the task of focusing and giving effect in the world outside our borders to the 
will of 135 million people.” Yes, and my point is that if the 135 million people 
can work towards actual participation, actual sharing in the determination of 
the kind of foreign policy they want, we need have no fears. The basis of 
fear is the ignorance, the apathy, the hopelessness of masses of people who feel 
that some one far away pulls strings which they can not understand, to achieve 
purposes of which they are often suspicious. It is the implementation of the 
will of the 135 million, as it becomes explicit through democratic participation, 
that is.the psychologist’s primary objective. 
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A concrete example is the American attitude towards sovereignty. If you 
watch what goes on in the press, you might think that public opinion is adamant 
against any change whatever in the traditional conception of American sovereign 
rights, and it is equally evident that many members of Cogress think they know 
that it is dangerous to let the fresh air into the concept. Actually the public 
opinion polls show, as you all know, a considerable movement towards giving 
up a good deal for the sake of world safety. But my point is a little different; 
my point is that labor unions, woman's clubs, Rotary clubs, church groups, will 
know whzt they think about sovereignty only when they have participated over 
and over again in thinking through, out loud, what the issue involves, I 
would suggest that public opinion studies on matters so complex are really 
worth while only when they are part of a democratic program for self-education. 
If we don’t trust the conclusions which people will reach after such self-educa- 
tion, we had better close up the democratic shop and quit pretending. 


On the other hand, the influence of the United States in implementing 
democracy abroad—in Latin American, in China, in Japan, in Germany, in 
the Middle East—will be intelligent and sound only insofar as the actual ex- 
perience with the democratic process and the actual feeling for democratic 
participation becomes general. Every report of the snubbing of Filipinos or 
Chinese by American GI's, every wanton or destructive act in relation to German 
or Japanese civilians, is relevant not merely to army or diplomatic mistakes 
but to the imperfect assimilation of the meaning of democratic living to vast 
numbers of ordinary Americans. As Wendell Willkie pointed out in a mem- 
orable address, the reservoir of goodwill towards our country has been rapidly 
drained of its precious resources by arbitrary acts of our nationals. To put the 
same idea the other way around, every school teacher, every clinical psychologist, 
every social worker, every labor leader, who makes real to common Americans 
the vital and profound joy of discovering a basis of mutual respect between 
human beings, is contributing to the soundness and the strength of American 
foreign policy. Democracy is contagious. In the long run the only real hope 
for world peace lies in the steady replacement everywhere of egoistic power- 
grabbing motives by the profound satisfactions of group participation and mutual 
self-realization. 

Mr. Russell asked what it is that feeds our fears, and how we can distin- 
guish the rational fears which stem from appreciation of the actual consequences 
of another world war, and lead to constructive endeavor, from the irrational 
fears which lead quickly into blind panic and into acts which make the danger 
all the greater. I do not believe that psychologists are wise enough to answer 
this question fully, but I believe that there are some direct suggestions from 
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clinical psychology. Fears tend to reinforce one another and to flow into one 
another, so that a man starting with one definite fear of a real thing finds him- 
self warming up all his old vague irrational fears and finally melting them into 
the common fear which besets him, so that a generalized anxiety results. 


I believe that a great many Americans are afraid of a depression and of 
prolonged hard times and unemployment, and that this makes them more 
jittery than they would otherwise be about foreign affairs. This is independent 
of the vexed question whether depression at home would directly tend to make 
war more likely; I am referring rather to the heightened irrationality which 
stems from immediate personal distress. On the other hand, the behavior of 
the atomic scientists in the past year, with their effective struggle for public 
understanding of the new threat which their discovery has brought, makes it 
clear that the best informed and the most intelligent can be the most afraid. 
Would it not be appropriate for the public opinion research people to begin 
at once to study the two kinds of fear, showing how they are related to diffuse 
anxiety on the one hand and to cold recognition of danger on the other; to 
find out clinically how these two kinds of fear operate in the common man, 
and to work towards the reduction of the one and the increase of the other, 
to the end that greater rationality may result? 


Mr. Russell asked how radio might be used in a democracy. Well, here 
is one suggestion: It might be used first to inquire what kinds of things people 
want to hear about in the matter of atomic energy; second, to present various 
analyses of the problem at the level at which people are able to cope with them, 
using studio-audience participation and follow-up meetings of those who 
listened in; third, to provide before-and-after studies of both kinds of audiences, 
to see what kinds of fear each kind of program puts into them; fourth, to assist 
in follow-ups of actual behavior to see what the members of these audiences 
* do about it, whether by further study or by political action such as letters to 
their congressmen. Every organ of communication, by becoming democratically 
minded and research minded at the same time, could help develop intelligent 
foreign policy. 


Mr. Russell emphasized the need for research as to the question why peo- 
ple fundamentally resist change: Why do they just sit? The following hy- 
potheses ought to be tested, and some work has already begun. (1) They sit 
because they feel relatively safe where they are. An international research 
project is already outlined on the question of the influence of social security upon 
willingness to open one’s eyes to new horizons. When there is joy or excite- 
ment, people don’t sit; they go to ball games by the millions; and when they 
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lose their jobs they scour the land in search of new ones. In foreign policy, 
let us find whether a new challenge, without loss of fundamental safety, will 
unseat them. (2) They sit because they love the near and dear and familiar. 
Find out through the SPSSI Inter-University Survey Institute and elsewhere 
exactly what the essentials of the near and dear really are; in so doing, we 
shall find what other things they will readily give up. (3) They sit because 
those who have power in any society are the successful and relatively satisfied 
people, and they sit effectively on the safety valves. Find out the psychological 
composition of the safety valves. The communication research people have in 
recent years taken hold of part of this problem, and the leaders in democratic 
training are taking hold of the rest of it. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to do three things: First, to show that in our approach to in- 
ternational relations we need heavily to emphasize that elementary psychological 
method which consists simply of putting ourselves in the places of those whom 
we would understand, making the effort, for example, to see what the world 
looks like to the Russians. Second, to make clear that in the development of 
loyalty to the United States, and to all the organs of international cooperation, 
the problem is to begin with the limited but definite examples of whole hearted 
cooperation which already exist rather than bewailing the limited loyalty which 
as yet prevails towards the abstraction of world order, destined only slowly to 
be realized. Third, to show that methods for the extension and deepening of 
the democratic process are being discovered and applied today, and to suggest 
that in long-range terms psychology can make huge contributions here. For 
sound international relations can arise only from the national well-being that 
springs from the replacement of egoistic power satisfactions by the satisfactions 
of democratic living. 





Note: The reader will find a fuller presentation of what social scientists have 
to offer on the problems of world peace in: Human Nature and Enduring Peace, a year- 
moe publication of S.P.S.S.I., edited by Gardner Murphy, New York: Houghton Miffin, 
1945. 
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Intergroup Relations and Action Programs 


FRANK W. BALDAU 


During the period of America’s involvement in World War II the mainte- 
nance of “unity” on the home front was regarded as one of the vital ingredients 
in the victory formula. In order to combat the intergroup tensions present in 
American society, ranging from the nuisance level of rumors about “Eleanor 
clubs” and “pushing days” to the disgraceful race riots taking place in a number 
of communities, so-called ‘‘action” agencies were established. The centuries- 
old problem of human relations was made a reality to the man on Main Street 
by about 150 community interracial committees and a national Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. This hastily organized “action for unity” program, 
surprisingly enough, achieved a measurable degree of success. Three states, 
New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, have established state fair employ- 
ment practice commissions. A number of cities such as Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo and others have continued the operation 
of their city commissions on community relations; and a variety of new agen- 
cies, privately supported, have been activated nationally. Some of these are 
the American Council on Race Relations, the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress, the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
tion, and others. 


Thus far the newness of this “action for unity’ effort has not permitted the 
development of a working relationship among these various agencies. Plans 
to remedy this condition are being considered. Therefore the views expressed 
in this paper must of necessity be the views of only one executive related in 
terms of the experience of one urban community, 


The first of several suggestions (which will be presented in this paper) in 
the field of action research has to do with the “reconversion” problem in inter- 
group relations which has developed since the cessation of worldwide war- 
fare. Most of the agencies dealing with the problem were created during a 
period of upsurge in “patriotism”, and when there existed a common goal of 
overwhelming an enemy who presented a threat to our American creed. Thus 
the factors present in this reconversion problem are readily observed. In place 
of the “unity” theme which, during the war, caught the attention and the imag- 
ination of many Americans, we now find their interest divided to varying de- 
grees on inflation, nylon lines, labor-management strife, war with Russia, and 
the atom bomb. The “majority” group in our population has retreated to that 
attitude and behavior best described as “‘let sleeping dogs lie”. Even more 
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alarming is the resurgence of those groups who are determined that various 
minority peoples shall be shown their “place”. Lynchings in Georgia and 
pogroms in Poland have more than a coincidental relationship in the post-war 
world. 

The minority peoples in our nation, large numbers of whom began to 
realize some measure of the status of first-class citizens during the war, have 
had their interest increased in a more equitable solution of the majority-minority 
relationship. We are faced by a strengthened demand that something be done 
about the un-democratic status of the minority groups in America, while on the 
other hand the majority is returning rapidly toward a feeling of boredom, in- 
difference and outright hostility to this demand. 

Before continuing with other areas of the problem it is necessary to 
briefly indicate the level of intergroup relations in the community with which 
the writer is familiar. Cleveland, in March of 1945, enacted legislation creat- 
ing a Community Relations Board making this problem one of official concern 
to the city government. Board members are appointed for six year terms and 
funds provided by appropriation for employing a staff to “promote amicable 
relations among the racial and cultural groups within the community and to 
take appropriate steps to deal with conditions which strain relationships”. The 
staff selected to undertake this ambitious assignment began work in August, 
1945, and in the year which has elapsed has encountered a bewildering array 
of problems and situations requiring “action’’. 

The City of Cleveland has been rated by many observers, who have come 
from other parts of the country, as ‘‘liberal” with respect to various phases of its 
intergroup relations. There has never been a race riot. Minor clashes between 
whites and negroes have occurred, and still do, but are usually localized and 
sporadic. Ove:t friction between Jews and non-Jews is practically unknown 
although anti-Semitism does exist. Similarily, various nationality groups have 
never become involved in fights except on the level of inter-change of editorials 
in papers published by various factions. In the field of public service Negro 
people enjoy a high level of participation, both in elective and appointive posi- 
tions. The “‘civic’’ committees and commissions, of which Cleveland seems to 
have an abnormally large number dealing with a great variety of problems, 
almost always have an interracial composition. In housing and employment, 
however, the too-familiar pattern of segregation and discrimination still pre- 
vails for the Negro people although not as rigidly as in other cities of similar 
geographic location and socio-economic characteristics. The high degree of 
participation of the Negro people in the field of public service is due in large 
part to their early and effective involvement in politics. For approximately forty 
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years representatives from this minority group have been elected to the State 
legislature, City Council, the School Board, and more recently, the Municipal 
Court. This political pattern is also true with regard to the Jewish people and 
the nationality groups; so much so that any gathering of elected officials and 
civil servants has, either by name or physical appearance, the flavor of a United 
Nations Assembly. 

It is not the writer’s intention to imply by the above “chamber of com- 
merce ” description that tension and friction are virtually absent, or that prej- 
udice, segregation and discrimination have disappeared from this “idyllic” 
community. What has happened, however, is that these characteristic features 
of the majority-minority group relationship exist on a much more polite and 
under-cover basis. In place of street fights and vandalism currently reported 
in some northern urban communities, there is the secret agreement, or the 
“gentlemanly understanding”. This gives the illusion of amity, but neverthe- 
less preserves the racial barrier or religious exclusion, or American snobbish- 
ness toward so-called foreigners. In contrast, however, political recognition of 
minorities and their concomittant influence have created an awareness of the 
disadvantages under which they function. Thus, side by side, we find majority 
group patterns of prejudice and a vigorous support for their elimination. 

A factor credited with contributing to the creation of Cleveland’s rela- 
tively progressive attitude in intergroup relations comes from an unexpected 
source—the daily newspapers. The formation of public opinion within a 
community is influenced to a large extent by the way in which news is presented. 
The three metropolitan dailies of Cleveland have maintained a constructive 
policy on racial and interracial news for several years. No racial, religious or 
nationality identity is used in reporting crime stories. All three papers treat 
the “human interest’’ stories concerning Negro people in exactly the same way 
that such stories are reported for all other kinds of people. Picture-stories ap- 
pear quite regularly with no emphasis placed on race. It is an interesting illus- 
tration of racial prejudice that the editors of all three papers often receive tele- 
phone calls or letters registering objection to “having my newspaper all clut- 
tered up with pictures of ‘niggers’”. Two of the three newspapers have 
reporters who specialize in handling racial and interracial news. 


Problems of Public Information 
Such an enlightened newspaper policy represents a real achievement in 
producing good public opinion, but it also creates a whole new set of head- 
aches. News which effects the majority-minority group relationship must take 
into account the sometimes delicate balance which characterizes the status and 
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attitudes of these groups. Minority group organizations continually seek to 
eliminate discriminatory barriers which stand in their way. When newspapers 
report such efforts does it hinder or help inter-group understanding? How 
much detail concerning the charges and counter-charges is it wise to print? 
When a militant organization composed largely of Negro people seeks to 
eliminate a policy which adversely affects their status does a newspaper account 
reinforce a stereotype or will it provoke misguided retaliation? 


During the war, for example, one of the daily newspapers featured a rumor 
clinic. Once each week a column appeared with a collection of the rumors 
and the factual information which was supposed to dispel them. We lacked, 
however, specific means for determining the real effects of this technique and 
had to rely solely on judgment. This column was discontinued because it was 
believed that it served only to give wider circulation to rumors with no attention 
being given to the facts which were presented to dispel them. 


Certainly we know that circulation of rumors is a particularly potent meth- 
od for stirring up intergroup tension. Apparently, however, attempts to dis- 
pel myths such as the existence of organized “‘pushing clubs” create only greater 
circulation of the myth. On the other hand, rumors cannot be ignored be- 
cause they have frequently been the “trigger” setting in motion riots or other 
forms of interracial violence. Neither newspaper editors nor the staff of the 
Community Relations Board has discovered the best way with which to deal 
with rumors when they affect intergroup relations. Another phase of the prob- 
lem, in which again the newspaper plays a role, concerns the amount and type 
of publicity to be given to organized “hate” groups. Since the activities of 
such groups engender racial and religious animosities is it safe to advise news- 
papers, as we have done, to accord them what has been termed a “news black- 
out”? Other groups in the community, usually those of extreme left-wing per- 
suasion, do everything in their power to call attention to the viciousness of the 
hate propaganda, and the resultant conflict in news treatment creates a first- 
class dilemma. It is clear that in the areas of public information we need more 
intensive research which will furnish guideposts for dealing more effectively 
with intergroup relations. 


Problems of Education 


It is axiomatic that adult behavior and adult habit patterns enforce the 
institutionalized practices of discrimination and segregation. It has been 
facetiously stated that if we could isolate children from parents for one genera- 
tion, the concept of racism could be obliterated. In a limited way the Nazis 
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achieved that in reverse. Since Soviet Russia is also accredited with progress in 
achieving this goal through its laws and complete domination of the processes 
of education the proof that it can be done already exists. Ja America, however, 
the democratic ideal coupled with notions about states’ sights, educational au- 
tonomy, and individual freedom makes these means untenable. Education .is 
still regarded, nonetheless, as one of the principle means by which we can 
overcome prejudice. That there are currently many reservations and limitations 
to erasing prejudice by-the loosely defined and vague application of education 
need not be emphasized. 

Greatly intensified activity in the field of inter-cultural education is now 
going on. Refinements in teaching techniques are being constantly added to 
and given widespread attention. This effort is directed chiefly at school chil- 
dren and at best is only scratching the surface. Comparatively little has been 
done in re-educating teachers and school administrators who by their influence 
perpetuate ideas of racial or religious superiority. While we unthinkingly con- 
demn teachers for failing to properly interpret information and ideas about 
race and religion, they are obviously reflecting patterns which are an integral 
part of American society. Just as it is often said that we elect the kind of 
public officials that we deserve, so too do we find our schools transmitting the 
kind of ideas of which parents approve. 

For the reason stated, any and all means for re-education of adults need 
a vast amount of attention. Dr. Goodwin Watson recently completed a sur- 
vey of methods being used in “‘action for unity” programs. High on the list of 
activities was what he has labeled “exhortation”. This term can be further 
translated into the phrase “adult education”. In Cleveland, for example, thou- 
sands of adults each year participate in discussion groups, formal classes, or 
luncheon clubs to hear amateur or professional experts belabor the theme oi 
intergroup understanding. Considerable doubt is expressed by Dr. Watson’, 

«Dr. Samelson? and others as to the effectiveness of this activity. From first 
hand experience the writer is inclined to agree, but continues to exhort along 
with dozens of associates, probably for the same reason that ministers and 
preachers continue to hold forth on the Ten Commandments and the Christian 
gospel even though their audiences and parishioners honor these but little. 


Even if it is granted that “exhortation” as currently practiced has little 
to commend it, are there not new combinations of educational media which will 
produce better results? What can be done, for example, with specially prepared 
motion-pictures? A recently released film called ‘Don’t Be a Sucker” has a 
powerful emotional appeal. We know little of its effect upon the average adult 
audience. Can the technique of radio drama offer an aid? Should there be 
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a different emphasis given before varied types of audiences? How do different 
educational media affect an audience composed of all women, or all men, or 
young people? For example, do we remove some of the stereotype about the 
colored race if a Negro speaker of professional competence and appearance 
heads a discussion? 


If we are able to do a better job of adult re-education we can broaden the 
base of support for the passage of vitally needed legislation such as state and 
national F. E. P. C. laws, or eliminate practices and policies in both public and 
private community institutions and agencies which now perpetuate undemocratic 
discrimination and segregation. 


Problems of Interpersonal Relations 


The foregoing discussion has dealt primarily with techniques and methods 
for influencing intergroup relations on a broad scale. It is equally necessary 
to examine techniques which affect such relations on the face-to-face basis or 
which encompass small groups of people on the scale of the neighborhood or 
an area which is a sub-community. Change and transition of varied population 
groups constantly takes place in urban centers. Overcrowding of segregated 
areas maintains a steady pressure on housing barriers. Infiltration of a pre- 
viously excluded area, once begun, proceeds with a rush, thereby creating con- 
ditions of inter-personal relationship often resulting in tension and friction. 


Cleveland has experienced several such population shifts in the last ten 
years. In contrast with other cities, only little violence accompanied them, 
although hostilities were close to the surface. In one neighborhood, Italians, 
Jews, and Negroes are living together, but maintain virtually no contact with 
each other. No outbreaks or clashes have developed but neither has there been 
any neighborhood unity on mutual problems which affect their common wel- 
fare. A small number of leaders from each group, working with community 
agencies, are engaging in joint efforts to bring about a closer relationship, but 
find little support from their people. Italian mothers won't permit their chil- 
dren to play at the nearby settlement house as long as Negro children are 
there; similarly, the Jewish parents remain aloof from the others. Various 
techniques have been and are being tried, but with little success. 


In another area of Cleveland, three groups, white Protestants, Jewish, and 
Negro, live together. Here the economic and social standing of the three 
groups is slightly higher than in the area mentioned earlier. Cooperation be- 
tween the Jewish and Negro population is fairly successful with somewhat 
lesser participation by the white non-Jewish people. The significant factor in 
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this area is the friction which exists between the children of school age, chiefly 
at the level of junior high school. Closely coordinated action by school of- 
ficials, police, and community agencies has been necessary several times to avert 
severe friction. 


In several other cases, high school youths have engaged in interracial 
fights, both within the area referred to above or in schools adjoining the area 
where mixed student bodies attend. These seemed to reflect a general trend 
since they occurred at a time when high school student strikes were in progress 
-in a number of cities, such as Gary, Indiana and Chicago. 


The types of strained relationships indicated need much more complete 
description than has been given them. They represent an interesting and highly 
necessary area of study for the social scientists who are desirous of guiding ef- 
forts to more effectively cope with them. 


The rise and fall in community tension is still another fertile field for ob- 
servation and study. Most of the agencies in the field of intergroup relations 
anticipated an increase in incidents and riots after V-J Day. In Cleveland and 
several other northern cities, reports indicate that the opposite has been true. In 
the South, of course, tensions have increased decidedly as is shown by the recent 
lynchings and other instances of brutality and intimidation. 


The factors that influence the ebb and flow of group hostility can only 
be expressed in generalities which have little scientific basis. What causes the 
tise? What makes them subside? What controls can be utilized? These and 
other questions of similar content desperately need answering. Never before 
has there been a more urgent need for the skills of the social scientist to be 
used in providing executives and administrators with the tools which will 
bring understanding: 


The atom bomb with its vast powers of destruction can exist in the world 
without danger if we can eliminate hostility between race and race, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. Those forces which would precipitate another world 
conflict often depend on group hatreds to lead people into war with one another. 
If we can, by our joint efforts, make the man from Little Italy really under- 
stand the man from Harlem, and the man who goes to the cathedral see a com- 
mon bond with the man who enters the synagogue, then there is hope that 
Ivan and Bill, or Gretchen and Susan won’t want to kill each other off. 








Action Research and Minority Problems 


Kurt LEWIN 


Mr. Baldau presents in a very clear way the challenge of the person who 
is trying to improve group relations. Although he is able to paint a relatively 
friendly picture about the situation in Cleveland, he is eager to stress that he 
is not at all certain whether his report mirrors more than the surface. Mr. 
Baldau can enumerate important progresses made by various minority groups 
in the last decade, but he is not certain whether they will last or create counter- 
pressure strong enough to reverse the trend. He is quite in doubt about the 
effectiveness of the techniques used for the betterment of intergroup relations, 
without being able to offer suggestions for techniques which have been proved 
to be effective. He asks, therefore, for action-research, for research which will 
help the practitioner. In the last year and a half I have had occasion to have 
contact with a great variety of organizations, institutions, and individuals who 
came for help in the field of group relations. They included representatives 
of communities, school systems, single schools, minority organizations of a 
variety of backgrounds and objectives; they included labor and management 
representatives, departments of the national and state governments, and so on. 


Two basic facts emerged from these contacts: there exists a great amount 
of good-will, of readiness to face the problem squarely and really to do something 
about it. If this amount of serious good-will could be transformed into or- 
ganized, efficient action, there would be no danger for intergroup relations in 
the United States. But exactly here lies the difficulty. These eager people feel 
to be in the fog. They feel in the fog on three counts: 1. What is the pres- 
ent situation? 2. What are the dangers? 3. And most important of all, what 
shall we do? 


We are presently conducting an interview survey among workers in inter- 
group relations in the State of Connecticut. We wanted to know their line of 
thinking, their line of action, and the major barriers which they encounter. Not 
a few of those whose very job is the improvement of inter-group relations state 
that perhaps the greatest obstacle to their work is their own lack of clarity of 
what ought to be done. How is economic and social discrimination to be 
attacked if we think not in terms of generalities but in terms of the inhabitants 
of that particular main street and those side and end streets which make up that 


small or large town in which the individual group worker is supposed to do his 
job? 
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One of the consequences of this unclearness is the lack of standards by 
which to measure progress. When the intergroup worker, coming home from 
the good-will meeting which he helped to instigate, thinks of the dignatories 
he was able to line up, the stirring appeals he heard, the impressive setting of 
the stage, and the good quality of the food, he cannot help but feel elated by 
the general atmosphere and the words of praise from his friends all around. 
Still, a few days later, when the next case of discrimination becomes known he 
often wonders whether all this was more than a white-wash and whether he 
is right in accepting the acknowledgment of his friends as a measuring stick 
for the progress of his work. 


This lack of objective standards of achievement has two severe effects: 


1. It deprives the workers in intergroup relations of their legitimate desire 
for satisfaction on a realistic basis. Under these circumstances, satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with his own achievement becomes mainly a question of tempera- 
ment. 


2. In a field that lacks objective standards of achievement, no learning 
can take place. If we cannot judge whether an action has led forward or back- 
ward, if we have no criteria for evaluating the relation between effort and 
achievement, there is nothing to prevent us from making the wrong conclusions 
and to encourage the wrong work habits. Realistic fact-finding and evaluation 
is a prerequisite for any learning. Social research should be one of the top 
priorities for the practical job of improving intergroup relations. 


Character and Function of Research for the Practice 
of Intergroup Relations 


The research needed for social practice can best be characterized as research 
for social management or social engineering. It is a type of action-research, a 
comparative research on the conditions and effects of various forms of social 
action, and research leading to social action. Research that produces nothing 
but books will not suffice. 

This by no means implies that the research needed is in any respect less 
scientific or “lower” than what would be required for pure science in the field 
of social events. I am inclined to hold the opposite to be true. Institutions 
interested in engineering, such as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have turned more and more to what is called basic research. In regard to social 
engineering, too, progress will depend largely on the rate with which basic 
research in social sciences can develop deeper insight into the laws which govern 
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social life. This “basic social research” will have to include mathematical and 
conceptual problems of theoretical analysis. It will have to include the whole 
range of descriptive fact-finding in regard to small and large social bodies. 
Above all, it will have to include laboratory and field experiments in social 
change. 


Integrating Social Sciences 

An attempt to improve intergroup relations has to face a wide variety of 
tasks. It deals with problems of attitude and stereotypes in regard to other 
groups and to one’s own group, with problems of development of attitudes and 
conduct during childhood and adolescence, with problems of housing, and the 
change of the legal structure of the community; it deals with problems of 
status and caste, with problems of economic discrimination, with political leader- 
ship, and with leadership in many aspects of community life. It deals with the 
small social body of a family, a club or a friendship group, with the larger 
social body of a school or a school system, with neighborhoods and with social 
bodies of the size of a community, of the state, a nation and with international 
problems. 


We are beginning to see that it is hopeless to attack any one of these aspects 
of intergroup relations without considering the others. This holds equally for 
the practical and the scientific sides of the question. Psychology, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology each have begun to realize that without the help of the 
other neither will be able to proceed very far. During the last five years first 
timidly, now very clearly, a desire for an integrated approach has become ar- 
ticulated. What this integration would mean specifically is still open. It may 
mean an amalgamation of the social sciences into one social science. It may 
mean, on the other hand, merely the cooperation of various sciences for the 
practical objective of improving social management. However, the next decade 
will doubtless witness serious attempts of an integrated approach to social re- 
search. I am of the opinion that economics will have to be included in this 
symphony if we are to understand and to handle intergroup relations more 
effectively. 


Two Types of Research Objectives 
It is important to understand clearly that social research concerns itself 
with two rather different types of questions, namely the study of general laws 
of group life and the diagnosis of a specific situation. 


Problems of general laws deal with the relation between possible conditions 
and possible results. They are expressed in “if so” propositions. The knowledge 
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of laws can serve as guidance for the achievement of certain objectives under cer- 
tain conditions. To act correctly, it does not suffice, however, if the engineer or 
the surgeon knows the general laws of physics or physiology. He has to know 
too the specific character of the situation at hand. This character is determined 
by a scientific fact-finding called diagnosis. For any field of action both types 
of scientific research are needed. 


Until recently, fact-finding on intergroup relations has been largely dom- 
inated by surveys. We have become somewhat critical of these surveys of inter- 
group relations. Although they are potentially important, they have, as a rule, 
used rather superficial methods of poll taking and not the deeper searching of 
the interview type used by Likert which gives us some insight into the motivations 
behind the sentiments expressed. 


The second cause of dissatisfaction is the growing realization that mere 
diagnosis—and surveys are a type of diagnosis—does not suffice. In intergroup 
relations as in other fields of social management the diagnosis has to be com- 
plemented by experimental comparative studies of the effectiveness of various 


techniques of change. 


The Function and Position of Research Within 
Social Planning and Action 


At least of equal importance to the content of the research on intergroup 
relations is its proper placement within social life. When, where, and by whom 
should social research be done? 


Since we are here interested in social management let us examine somewhat 
more closely the process of planning. 


Planning starts usually with something like a general idea. For one 
reason or another it seems desirable to reach a certain objective. Exactly how 
to circumscribe this objective, and how to reach it is frequently not too clear. 
The first step then is to examine the idea carefully in the light of the means 
available. Frequently more fact-finding about the situation is required. It 
this first period of planning is successful, two items emerge: namely, an “over- 
all plan” of how to reach the objective and secondly, a decision in regard to the 
first step of action. Usually this planning has also somewhat modified the orig- 
inal idea. 


The next period is devoted to executing the first step of the overall plan. 


In highly developed fields of social management, such as modern factory 
management or the execution of a war, this second step is followed by certain 
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fact-findings. For example, in the bombing of Germany a certain factory may 
have been chosen as t':> ‘'rst target after careful consideration of various prior- 
ities and of the best meas: and ways of dealing with this target. The attack is 
pressed home and im:ediately a reconnaissance plane follows with the one 
objective of determining as accurately and objectively as possible the new situ- 
ation. 


This reconnaissance or fact-finding has four functions. First it shouid 
evaluate the action. It shows whether what has been achieved is above or below 
expectation. «Secondly, it gives the planners a chance to learn, that is, to gather 
new general insight, for instance, regarding the strength and weakness of certain 
weapons or techniques of action. Thirdly, this fact-finding should serve as a 
basis for correctly planning the next step. Finally, it serves as a basis for mod- 
ifying the “overall plan.” 


The next step again is composed of a circle of planning, executing, and 
reconnaissance or fact-finding for the purpose of evaluating the results of the 
second step, for preparing the rational basis for planning the third step, and 
for perhaps modifying again the overall plan. 


Rational social management, therefore, proceeds in a spiral of steps each 
of which is composed of a circle of planning, action, and fact-finding about the 
result of the action. 


With this in mind, let us examine for a moment the way intergroup relations 
are handled. I cannot help feeling that the person returning from a successful 
completion of a good-will meeting is like the captain of a boat who somehow 
has felt that his ship steers too much to the right and therefore has turned the 
steering wheel sharply to the left. Certain signals ¢~‘ure him that the rudder 
has followed the move of the steering wheel. Happily he goes to dinner. In 
the meantime, of course, the boat moves in circles. In the field of intergroup 
relations all too frequently action is based on observations made “within the boat” 
and too seldom based on objective criteria in regard to the relations of the 
movement of the boat to the objective to be reached. 


We need reconnaisance to show us whether we move in the right direction 
and with what speed we move. Socially, it does not suffice that university 
organizations produce new scientific insight. It will be necessary to install 
fact-finding procedures, social eyes and ears, right into social action bodies. 


The idea of research or fact-finding branches of agencies devoted to im- 
proving intergroup relations is not new. However, some of them did little more 
than collect newspaper clippings. The last few years has seen a number of 
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very significant developments. About two years ago the American Jewish Con- 
gress established the Commission on Community Interrelations. This is an 
action-research organization designed primarily to function as a service organi- 
zation to Jewish and non-Jewish bodies in the field of group interrelations. It 
is mainly interested in the group approach as compared to the individual ap- 
proach on the one hand and the mass approach by way of radio and newspaper 
on the other. These latter two important lines are the focus of attention of the 
research unit of the American Jewish Committee. 


Various programs try to make use of our educational system for betterment 
of intergroup relations, such as that of the American Council on Education. The 
College Study in Intergroup Relations at teachers colleges, the Citizenship Ed- 
ucation Study in Detroit, and, in a more overall way, the Bureau for Intercult- 
ural Education. They all show an increased sensitivity for a more realistic, that 
is more scientific, procedure of evaluation and self-evaluation. The same holds 
in various degrees for undertakings specifically devoted to Negro-White re- 
lations, such as the American Council on Race Relations in Chicago, the Urban 
League, and others. It is significant that the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination in the State of New York has a subcommittee for cooperation with 
research projects and that the Inter-Racial Commission of the State of Connec- 
ticut is actively engaged in research. The recent creation of major research in- 
stitutions at universities has also helped to broaden the vistas of many of the 
existing action organizations and in making them more confident of the pos- 
sibilities of using scientific techniques for their purposes. 

I cannot possibly attempt even in the form of a survey to discuss the many 
projects and findings which are emerging from these research undertakings. 
They include surveys of the methods which have been used until now, such as 
that just published by Goodwin Watson; studies of the development of attitudes 
in children; studies of the relation between intergroup attitudes and such factors 
as political belief, position in one’s own group; experiments about how best to 
react in case of a verbal attack’ along prejudice lines; change experiments with 
criminal gangs and with communities; the development of many new diagnostic 
tests; and last but not least, the development of more precise theories of social 
change. Not too much of the results of these projects have yet found their 
way into print. However, I am confident that the next few years will witness 
rapidly increased output of significant and practical studies. 


Example of a Change Experiment on Minority Problems 
One example may illustrate the potentialities of cooperation between 
practitioners and social scientists. In the beginning of this year the Chairman 
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of the Advisory Committee on Race Relations for the State of Connecticut, 
who is at the same time a leading member of the Interracial Commission of the 
State of Connecticut, approached us with a request to conduct a workshop for 
fifty community workers in the field of intergroup relations from all over the 
state of Connecticut. 


A project emerged in which three agencies cooperated, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Intergroup Relations of the State of Connecticut, The Commission 
on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The State Advisory Committee is composed of members of the Interracial Com- 
mission of the State of Connecticut, a member of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation of the State-of Connecticut, and the person in charge of the Connecticut 
Valley Region of the Conference of Christians and Jews. The state of Con- 
necticut seems to be unique in having an interracial commission as a part of 
its regular government. It was apparent that any improvement of techniques 
which could be linked with this strategic central body would have a much better 
chance of a wide-spread and lasting effect. After a thorough discussion of 
various possibilities the following change-experiment was designed cooperatively. 


Recent research findings have indicated that the ideologies and stereotypes 
which govern intergroup relations should not be viewed as individual character 
traits but that they are anchored in cultural standards, that their stability and 
their change depend largely on happenings in groups as groups. Experience 
with leadership training had convinced us that the workshop setting is among 
the most powerful tools for bringing about improvement of skill in handling 
intergroup relations. 


Even a good and successful workshop, however, seems seldom to have the 
chance to lead to long-range improvements in the field of intergroup relations. 
The individual who comes home from the workshop full of enthusiasm and 
new insights will again have to face the community, one against perhaps 100,000. 
Obviously, the chances are high that his success will not be up to his new level 
of aspiration, and that soon disappointments will set him back again. We are 
facing here a question which is of prime importance for any social change, namely 
the problem of its permanence. 


To test certain hypotheses in regard to the effect of individual as against 
group settings, the following variations were introduced into the experimental 
workshop. Part of the delegates came as usual, one individual from a town. 
For a number of communities, however, it was decided the attempt would be 
made to secure a number of delegates and if possible to develop in the workshop 
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teams who would keep up their team relationship after the workshop. This 
should give a greater chance for permanency of the enthusiasm and group 
productivity and should also multiply the power of the participants to bring 
about the desired change. A third group of delegates to the workshop would 
receive a certain amount of expert help even after they returned to the community. 


The faculty for the workshop included Dr. Lippitt as Project Director, Dr. 
Bradford from the NEA and Dr. Benne from Columbia University. There is 
no time here to go into detail of the training procedure.1 However I should 
mention a few points related to research. 


The first step in carrying out such a design calls for broad fact-finding 
about the different types of intergroup problems which the various communities 
have to face. Communities and teams of group workers in the communities 
would have to be selected so that the results of the three variations would be 
possible to compare. In other words, this project had to face the same problems 
which we mention as typical for planning process in general. 


The experiences of the members of the State Advisory Board of the In- 
terracial Commission of the State of Connecticut were able quickly to provide 
sufficient data to determine the towns which should be studied more accurately. 
To evaluate the effect of the workshop a diagnosis before the workshop would 
have to be carried out to determine, among other things, the line of thinking of 
the community workers, their main line of action and the main barriers they have 
to face. A similiar re-diagnosis would have to be carried out some months 
after the workshop. “ 


>. 


To understand why the workshop produced whatever change or lack of 
change would be found, it is obviously necessary to record scientifically the 
essential happenings during the workshop. Here, I feel, research faces its 
most difficult task. To record the content of the lecture or the program would 
by no means suffice. Description of the form of leadership has to take into 
account the amount of initiative shown by individuals and subgroups, the 
division of the trainees into subgroups, the frictions within and between these 
subgroups, the crises and their outcome, and, above all, the total management 
pattern as it changes from day to day. These large-scale aspects, more than 
anything else, seem to determine what a workshop will accomplish. The task 
which social scientists have to face in objectively recording these data is not 
too different from that of the historian. We will have to learn to handle these 


1See summary of training procedure in, “Training Community Leadership Toward 
More Effective Group Living,” by Palmer Howard and Ronald Lippitt. Adult Education 
Bulletin, August, 1946. 
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relatively large units of periods and social bodies without lowering the standards 
of validity and reliability to which we are accustomed in the psychological 
recording of the more microscopic units of action and periods of minutes or 
seconds of activity. 


The methods of recording the essential events of the workshop included 
an evaluation session at the end of every day. Observers who had attended the 
various subgroup sessions reported (into a recording machine) the leadership 
pattern they had observed, the progress or lack of progress in the development of 
the groups from a conglomeration of individuals to an integrated “we” and so 
on. The group leaders gave their view of the same sessions and a number of 
trainees added their comments. 


I have been deeply impressed with the tremendous pedagogical effect which 
these evaluation meetings, designed for the purpose of scientific recording, had on 
the training process. The atmosphere of objectivity, the readiness by the faculty 
to discuss openly their mistakes, far from endangering their position, seemed to 
lead to an enhancement of appreciation and to bring about that mood of relaxed 
objectivity which is nowhere more difficult to achieve than in the field of inter- 
group relations which is loaded with emotionality and attitude rigidity even a- 
mong the so-called liberals and those whose job it is to promote intergroup 
relations. 


This and -.milar experiences have convinced me that we should consider 
action, resea".1: and training as a triangle that should be kept together for the sake 
of any of its corners. It is seldom possible to improve the action pattern without 
train’.g personnel. In fact today the lack of competent training personnel is 
on: of the greatest hinderances to progress in setting up more experimentation. 
The training of large numbers of social scientists who can handle scientific 
problems but are also equipped for the delicate task of building productive, 
hard-hitting teams with practitioners is a prerequisite for the progress in social 
science as well as in social management for intergroup relations. 


As I watched, during the workshop, the delegates from different towns all 
over Connecticut transform from a multitude of unrelated individuals, frequently 
opposed in their outlook and their interests, into cooperative teams not on the 
basis of sweetness but on the basis of readiness to face difficulties realistically, 
to apply honest fact-finding, and to work together to overcome them; when I 
saw the pattern of role-playing emerge, saw the major responsibilities move 
slowly according to plan from the faculty to the trainees; when I saw, in the 
final session, the State Advisory Committee receive the backing of the delegates 
for a plan of linking the teachers colleges throughout the state with certain 
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aspects of group relations within the communities; when I heard the delegates 
and teams of delegates from various towns present their plans for city work- 
shops and a number of other projects to go into realization immediately, I 
could not help but feel that the close integration of action, training, and research 
holds tremendous possibilities for the field of intergroup relations. I would 
like to pass on this feeling to you. 


Intergroup relations are doubtless one of the most crucial aspects on the 
national and international scene. We know today better than ever before that 
they are potentially dynamite. The strategy of social research must take into 
account the dangers involved. 

We might distinguish outside adversities and barriers to social science and 
the inner dangers of research procedures. Among the first we find a group of 
people who seem to subscribe to the idea that we do not need more social science. 
Among these admirers of common sense we find practitioners of all types, 
politicians and college presidents. Unfortunately there are a good number of 
physical scientists among those who are against a vigorous promotion of the 
social sciences. They seem to feel that the social sciences have not produced 
something of real value for the practice of social management and therefore will 
never do so. I guess there is no other way to convince these people than by 
producing better social science. 

A second threat to social science comes from “groups in power”. These 
people can be found in management on any level, among labor leaders, among 
politicians, some branches of the government, and among members of Congress. 
Somehow or other they all seem to be possessed by the fear that they could not 
do what they want to do if they, and others, would really know the facts. I 
think social scientists should be careful to distinguish between the legitimate and 
not legitimate elements behind this fear. For instance, it would be most un- 


* healthy if the findings of the Gallup Poll automatically would determine 


policy for what should and should not become law in the United States. We 
will have to recognize the difference between fact finding and policy setting and 
to study carefully the procedures by which fact finding should be fed in the 
social machinery of legislation to produce a democratic effect.? 


Doubtless, however, a good deal of unwillingness to face reality lies be- 
hind the enmity to social research of some of the people in power positions. 

A third type of very real anxiety on the part of practioners can be illustrated 
by the following example. Members of community councils to whom I have had 


2See “Public Opinion Polls and Democratic Leadership,” by Dorwin Cartwright, 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 2, No. 2, May, 1946, p. 23-32. 
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the occasion to report results of research on group interrelations reacted with 
the feeling that the social scientists at the university or in the research arm of 
some national organization would sooner or later be in the position to tell the 
local community workers all over the states exactly what to do and what not to 
do. 


They obviously envisaged a social science “technocracy”. This fear seems 
to be a very common misunderstanding based on the term “law”. The com- 
munity workers failed to realize that lawfulness in social as in physical science 
means an “if so” relation, a linkage between hypothetical conditions and hypo- 
thetical effects. These laws do not tell what conditions exist locally, at a given 
place at a given time. In other words, the laws don’t do the job of diagnosis 
which has to be done locally. Neither do laws prescribe the strategy for change. 
In social management, as in medicine, the practioner will usually have the choice 
between various methods of treatment and he will require as much skill and 
ingenuity as the physician in regard to both diagnosis and treatment. 


It seems to be crucial for the progress of social science that the practitioner 
will understand that through social sciences and only through them he can hope 
to gain the power necessary to do a good job. Unfortunately there is nothing 
in social laws and social research which will force the practitioner toward the 
good. Science gives more freedom and power to both the doctor and the mur- 
dered, to democracy and fascism. ‘The social scientist should recognize his 
responsibility also in respect to this. 


Research on Majorities and Minorities 


It has not been the intention of this paper to discuss detailed findings of 
social research in intergroup relations. I feel, however, that I should mention 
two points which illustrate, I think, basic aspects. 

Intergroup relations is a two-way affair. This means that to improve re- 
lations between groups both of the interacting groups have to be studied. 

In recent years we have started to realize that so-called minority problems 
are in fact majority problems, that the Negro problem is the problem of the 
white, that the Jewish problem is the problem of the non-Jew, and so on. It 
is also true of course that intergroup relations cannot be solved without altering 
certain aspects of conduct and sentiment of the minority group. One of the 
most severe obstacles in the way of improvement seems to be the notorious lack 
of confidence and self-esteem of most minority groups. Minority groups tend 
to accept the implicit judgment of those who have status even where the judg- 
ment is directed against themselves. There are many forces which tend to 
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develop in the children, adolescents, and adults of minorities deep-seated an- 
tagonism to their own group. An over-degree of submissiveness, guilt emotion- 
ality, and other causes and forms of ineffective behavior follows. Neither an 
individual or a group that is at odds with itself can live normally or live happily 
with other groups. 


It should be clear to the social scientist that it is hopeless to cope with 
this problem by providing sufficient self-esteem for members of minority groups 
as individuals. The discrimination which these individuals experience is not 
directed against them as individuals but as group members and only by raising 
their self-esteem as group members to the normal level can a remedy be produced. 


Many whites in the South seem to realize that one prerequisite for pro- 
gress is the enhancement of self-esteem of the southern Negro. On the other 
hand, the idea of a positive program of increasing group loyalties seems to be 
paradoxical to many liberals. We seem to have become accustomed to linking 
the question of group loyalty and group self-esteem with jingoism. 


The solution, I think, can be found only through a development which 
would bring the general level of group esteem and group loyalty which in 
themselves are perfectly natural and necessary phenomena to the same level for 
all groups of society. That means every effort should be made to lower the in- 
flated self esteem of the 100 percenters. They should learn the prayer from 
the musical-play, Oklahoma. ‘Dear God, make me see that I am not better than 
my fellow men.” However it is essential to learn the second half of this prayer 
that goes something like “but that I am every darn bit as good as he.” From 
the experiences thus far I would judge that raising the self-esteem of the min- 
ority groups is one of the most strategic means for the improvement of inter- 
group relations. 


The last point I would like to mention concerns the relation between the 
local, the national, and the international scenes. No one working in the field 
of intergroup relations can be blind to the fact that we live today in one world. 
Whether it will become politically one world or two worlds, there is no doubt 
that so far as interdependence of events is concerned we are living in one world. 
Whether we think of the Catholics, or the Jews, the Greeks, or the Negroes 
every group within the United States is deeply affected by happenings in other 
places on the globe. Intergroup relations in this country will be formed to a 
large degree by the events on the international scene and particularly by the 
fate of the colonial peoples. It will be crucial whether or not the policy of 
this country will follow what Raymond Kennedy has called international Jim 
Crow policy of the colonial empires. Are we ready to give up the policy 
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followed in the Philippines and to regress when dealing with the United States’ 
dependencies to that policy of exploitation which has made colonial imperialism 
the most hated institution the world over. Or will we follow the philosophy 
which John Collier has developed in regard to the American Indians and which 
the Institute of Ethnic Affairs is proposing for the American dependencies. 
This is a pattern which leads gradually to independence, equality, and coopera- 
tion. Whatever the effect of a policy of permanent exploitation would be on 
the international scene, it could not help but have a deep effect on the situation 
within the United States. Jim-Crowism on the international scene will hamper 
tremendously progress of intergroup relations within the United States and is 
likely to endanger every aspect of democracy. 


The development of intergroup relations is doubtless full of danger and 
the development of social science in this field faces many obstacles. The pic- 
ture, however, which I have been able to paint, the progress of research and 
particularly that the organization of social research has made during the last 
few years, makes me feel that we have learned much. A large scale effort of 
social research on intergroup relations doubtless would be able to have a lasting 
effect on the history of this country. 


It is equally clear, however, that this job demands from the social scientists 
an utmost amount of courage. It needs courage as Plato defines it. It needs 
the best of what the best among us can give, and the help of everybody. 























The Use of Clinical Methods in Social Psychology 


DoNALD W. MACKINNON 


The problems of immediate concern in the areas of racial tensions and 
international affairs presented to us by the preceding papers are indeed a chal- 
lenge to contemporary methods of research in social psychology. It would be 
pleasant to think that we have at hand the techniques to answer the questions 
raised by these men. The truth is that we do not. But we should not let this 
discourage us. We have the beginnings and the faith that these, through our 
collaborative efforts, can be developed into a sophisticated and adequate method- 
ology. 


Our Task: The Investigation of Group Tensions 

The problems with which we are faced in these challenging papers exist as 
problems in our society and threaten the peace and happiness of our social liv- 
ing because of the tendency of men to form groups from which other men are 
excluded. There is nothing wrong with groups per se. Indeed, our war ex- 
perience has shown us how much the health and morale of an individual depend 
upon the character of the group of which he is a member. Group-formation 
becomes a problem of distressing social concern, however, when tensions are 
established between groups, when the distinction between in-group and out- 
group is sharply drawn and the aggressions of one directed against the other. 

Our task is, then, in large measure, the investigation of these group ten- 
sions. Though for economy of expression we refer to them as group tensions, 
we must remember constantly that in the last analysis they are the tensions 
that exist between individuals of opposed group memberships. Here, as in all 
social psychological problems, the ultimate unit is the individual, not the group, 
however true it is that the one can never be studied in isolation from the other. 
If we ask, What psychologically are the carriers of these tensions? the answer 
is, I believe, The needs, sentiments, attitudes, ideologies, prejudices, etc., which 
set a person of a given group-membership against those who belong to another 
or other groups. These carriers may, of course, be studied separately, but such 
investigations can give at best partial answers to our questions, for in them the 
individual as a whole is lost from sight and the personality correlates of the 
single factor under study are ignored. Research of this kind has in the past 
and must by its very nature always result in false conclusions and faulty over- 
generalizations, for it ignores in practice a principle which in theory we all 
accept—the theory of the multiple determination of behavior. 
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The Need to Study Man as a Whole 


The methods which, more than any other, seek to take account of the in- ' 


dividual as a dynamic process are the clinical ones. They are the methods of 
choice for the study of the person. Today, the individual, though intensively 
studied in the clinic, where unfortunately only the sick and abnormal come under 
surveillance, if all too often neglected by the social psychologist who more 
and more tends to concern himself with social, political, and economic prob- 
lems to the neglect of psychological data. 


If earlier psychologists neglected the study of man as a whole, selecting 
narrow problems of part processes in their zeal to be scientific, there is to-day 
danger of the same neglect arising out of present day psychologists’ preoccupation 
with socially significant problems. Clearly this is a valid concern, but instead 
of emphasizing the necessity of dealing with socially significant problems I 
should like to urge the concentration of our attention upon whatever is psycho- 
logically relevant to the study and understanding of the socially significant. 


There is, I believe, no social psychological problem which cannot be bet- 
ter understood if approached with a clinical orientation. This is not to say that 
there is a single social problem which can be solved by the use of clinical methods 
alone or that clinical methods are always the most economical and practicable 
procedures. Because of their intensive nature, they are necessarily costly of 
time and energy and personnel. But used in conjunction with other more ex- 
tensive and more economical procedures they give depth of meaning to the data 
which the other techniques yield. 


The Need to Base Social Research on a Dynamic Theory 
of Personality 


In a panel discussion of methodology it may seem inappropriate to stress 
the importance of theory and hypothesis, but they are the sine gua non of rel- 
evant methodology. A great deal of research in social psychology has suffered 
from the fact that it has been completely divorced from any theory concerning 
the nature of man. We have had theories of sampling and statistics to guide 
us in fact collecting but we have not had, or, when we have had them, we have 
not used sufficiently, the equally relevant and psychologically more basic theories 
of personality and motivation. Unless we make such theories the starting point 
of our researches we shall never find the answers to the questions which the 
men-of-affairs have put to us in the earlier papers of this issue. The first method 
which I propose, then, is that of thinking in terms of a dynamic theory of per- 
sonality in planning social psychological research. Without some conception 
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of the dynamics of personality and serious attention to it in the design of our 
experiments our findings will lack significant psychological content. 


But of the various theories of motivation and personality, which is to be 
chosen? ‘That decision, difficult as it may be, must be left to the individual 
researcher. I can only state my preference for psychoanalytic theory modified, 
on the one hand, by an adequate consideration of social and cultural factors 
and, on the other hand, by an experimental investigation of its more basic 
concepts. 


Psychoanalysis as a Method 

To what extent can psychoanalysts shed light upon our problems by keeping 
them in mind while observing their patients in the analytic situation? Only 
to a limited degree, and for a number of reasons. While analysis theoretically 
offers an ideal setting for an intensive study of the reactions of individuals 
to contemporary socia! problems, actually patients undergoing analysis are sick, 
and it is characteristic of neurosis that it withdraws the interests and energies 
of its victim from the social concerns of the healthy person. In anlysis in- 
terest is focussed on the self, not on society and its problems. In concentrating 
upon himself the patient directs his attention to his immediate situation, his 
family, and its surrogates. Thus it was that the death of Roosevelt was brought 
into every analysis, but not so the dropping of the first atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima. 


But if the analytic situation is not the ideal setting for the observation of 
the development and change of attitudes toward significant social problems, 
it offers, at least theoretically, the opportunity for the intensive study of the 
personality structure of individuals who have difficulty in developing healthy 
group-identifications and who project into out-groups the evil forces which 


‘ they cannot face in themselves. They are the prototype of the person who 


creates new social tensions or who accepts and conveys to others the crystalliza- 
tions of long-standing tensions which have become current as prejudices. Of 
these patients those who would be most instructive for our purposes are the 
ones with character disorders which in the extreme constitute psychopathy. But 
those of weak ego and externalized super-ego come rarely to analysis and seldom 
carry through to completion the therapy which they undertake. Difficult as 
such studies are to make, they reveal, as no other technique can, the deep lying 
dynamics of the sick and prejudiced person. 


1One of the few reported analyses of a fascist character is R. N. Sanford’s case study 
of an American Quisling presented at the 1946 meetings of the American Psychological 
Association. 
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The use of psychoanalysis as a research tool in the therapeutic situation is 
restricted to practicing analysts, but as a theory of personality development and 
function it can influence and enrich the more specific clinical methods whose 
application to problems of social psychology I wish to discuss. 


These clinical methods, as I see them, will be best used when coordinated 
with other techniques already developed in the field of social psychology. 


The Integration of Clinical and 
Opinion—Attitude Methodology 


An example of such coordination of clinical with other methods in the 
investigation of social psychological problems is to be found in the University 
of California Public Opinion Study. Despite the name of the project, the goal 
of this study has been the discovery of the determinants of social attitudes and 
ideology in personality, on the one hand, and in social background and group- 
membership, on the other. Believing that the intensive clinical study: offered 
the soundest basis for their work yet recognizing the impracticability if not im- 
possibility of employing this method with the many varied and large groups 
which they wished to study, the workers in this project developed a program of 
research which integrates extensive questionnaire surveys of riany subjects with 
intensive clinical studies of a few respondents who fall at the extremes of the 
distribution of attitudes as measured by the questionnaire. The questionnaire em- 
ployed in this study is, however, not a simple attitude scale. It is that in part, 
but it includes also questions of family and social background and group-mem- 
bership as well as statements of sentiments and values, agreement or disagree- 
ment with which are presumed to be indicative of deep personality trends; and 
finally it incorporates a series of projective questions. The use of such a question- 
naire makes it possible to obtain clinically valuable material on a large number 
of subjects; the intensive clinical study, by means of interview, TAT, and the 
Rorschach, of individuals who are representative of the various groups to whom 
the questionnaire is given, provides a depth of insight and a picture of dynamic 
interrelationships which questionnaires alone can never give. In such an inte- 
grated program of individual and mass techniques, statistical analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire permits the selection and retention of items which have the greatest 
discriminatory power. Case studies of individuals scoring high or low. on the 
questionnaire provide ever fresh hypotheses concerning the personality traits, 
attitudes, social background and group-membership of the prejudiced and un- 
prejudiced person which can be converted into new questionnaire items. These, 
in turn, can be empirically tested in subsequent presentation of the revised 
questionnaire. Furthermore, in such a program hypotheses do not come solely 
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from the clinical interviews; they arise also from the statistical analysis of the 
repeatedly revised questionnaire. 


Projective Methods 


The projective techniques which can be used with profit in a study of the 
personality factors in social attitudes and ideology are numerous. In the Cali- 
fornia study the Thematic Apperception Test has been found to be particularly 
valuable. For the study of anti-democratic trends it has been found feasible 
to substitute in that series of pictures situations picturing Negroes, Jews, zoot- 
suiters, etc. The interpretation of projective data, which presumably express 
deeper and more unconscious trends of personality, are compared with the more 
superficial responses of the subjects to the items of the questionnaire. Certainly 
any testing of attitudes which neglects the unconscious and repressed trends of 
the personality can yield at best only a partial picture of the personality factors 
which determine the formation and incorporation of prejudiced attitudes in 
the one person. 


I have discussed the University of California study at some length because 
it is the research which, so far as I know, has made the greatest strides in applying 
clinical concepts and methods to the study of social attitudes and ideology. With- 
out slighting the role of social background and group-membership in the de- 
velopment of anti-democratic attitudes, it has given equal attention to the role 
of personality factors, approaching problems of personality with multiform 
clinical techniques in conjunction with the social psychological techniques of 
attitude and opinion measurement. 


Assessment as a Method of Research 
in Social Psychology 


I should like to suggest, however, the possible expansion and enrichment 
of the methodology of the California study if it were to be combined with the 
techniques of assessment developed in the Office of Strategic Services during the 
war.? The conducting of such research in a center where for a period of two 
or three days subjects live together in close contact with each other and with 
members of the staff would make possible a new kind of investigation of per- 
sonality and intergroup relations.* 


2For a description of the procedure of assessment, cf., Murray, H. A. & MacKinnon, 
D. W. Assessment of OSS personnel, J. Consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 76-80. 

3The remainder of this paper is part of a plan of research developed in collaboration 
with R. B. MacLeod, R. S. Crutchfield, D. Krech and V. French. 
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Assessment offers the psychologist a method of investigation which posses- 
ses many of the desirable characteristics of the controlled experimental method 
and very few of the faults which are inherent in such procedure. It is eclectic. 
It combines the insight and methods of medical men, psychologists, psychiatrists, 


and sociologists into a research instrument which can be at once clinical, experi- 
mental, observational, and quantitative. The creation of an assessment com- 
munity avoids the vitiating effect of artificiality since during the period of as- 
sessment, the assessment center, its objectives, its rules, its procedures, its mores, 
and its atmosphere comprise the subjects’ world. This is essential, for if asses- 
sment is to be accepted by those experiencing it, many of whom are successful 
and sophisticated persons, then every procedure used, every experimental sit- 
uation devised has to meet the criterion of being able to engage and to sustain 
the continued interest of an intelligent adult. 


A Proposal of Assessment—Centered Research 

In the area of internal economic tensions the following research project 
will serve to illustrate the kind of investigation which an assessment center 
would make possible. The research program to be cited would have as its aim 
the investigation of the personalities and the interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations of members of management and labor; obvious modifications of the 
plan would throw light upon the nature and basis of individual and group 
tensions in a variety of other fields. 


In the proposed research key personnel both in management and in labor 
would be assessed. The composition of the groups brought to the assessment 
center would be of three types: (1) a group of management personnel, (2) 
a group of labor personnel, (3) a mixed group of personnel from both man- 
agement and labor. The members of each group would be drawn from different 
industries and so chosen that they would not have known each other prior to 
their attendance at the assessment center. This would make it possible for each 
member of the group to live under cover and to be assigned the task of develop- 
ing and maintaining a cover story during the first two days of assessment. With 
every man originally unknown to every other member of the group, and with 
each deprived of his accustomed emotional supports as well as his recognized 
social position, the situation is one in which the interpersonal relations estab- 
lished under the very eyes of the staff are largely determined by the intrinsic 
qualities of the members of the group. Under such conditions the dynamics 
of group formation can be rather ideally studied by a variety of techniques. 

In the first part of the assessment period, during which time the cover of 
subjects would be broken only in the privacy of interviews with members of 
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the staff, procedures similiar to those used in the OSS would be employed for 
the purpose of personality diagnosis: standardized paper and pencil tests, pro- 
jective tests, situational tests, psychiatric and personal history interviews, and 
the observation of the day-by-day living of the members of the group. In ad- 
dition to the discussions and debates in which the nature and strength of each 
man’s sentiments and attitudes would be carefully noted, controlled and stan- 
dardized interviews would be held with each subject to determine as fully as 
possible his complex of attitudes and ideology. Furthermore, there would be 
social anthropologists and sociologists on the staff, whose special concern would 
be the study of the group formation. . 


After two days of living under cover a session would be held in which the 
true identity of each subject would be revealed to the entire group. Then for 
another day the group would continue to live at the assessment center with 
every one free to talk about himself—his past, his present, and his future plans. 
No longer dressed in fatigues but in their own clothes, the subjects would be 
brought together in discussion and debate, in leaderless group situations, in 
psychodramas, and in other group situations similiar in dynamics to but dif- 
ferent in content from those in which they had earlier participated. Changes 
in the social structure of the group with identities known, new acceptances and 
rejections of associates would be carefully observed. Similarly, changes in ex- 
pressed sentiments and attitudes would be studied. Of special interest after 
the break in cover would be the differences revealed between homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups. 


Integration of Individual and 
Community Studies 


: But the research would not end here. In order to determine the corres- 

pondence or lack of correspondence between the life space of a subject as des- 
cribed by him and the actual conditions in which he lives, a study of his home, 
his place of work, his social clubs, etc., might be made by field workers on the 
staff. An analysis of the distortions and discrepancies in the subjects’ reports 
when viewed in relation to their known personalities would yield valuable 
insight into the dynamics of social perception. 


In order to carry this investigation into the broader social field and in order 
to study the subjects’ attitudes in the context of the communities in which they 
live and the natural groups to which they belong as well as in the context of 
their total personalities, extensive field studies of attitude development and 
change in the groups and communities of the subjects would be made. In this 
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way the attitudes of groups as well as those of individuals and the influence 
of the more commonly held attitudes upon those of the individual would come 
under investigation. 


All along the line of this research, hypotheses concerning the dynamics of 
personality development and structure, of social perception, of interpersonal 
relations, of group-identification, of group development, structure, and change, 
of intergroup relations, etc., would be developed on the basis of observed data, 
some of which would be tested by procedures similar to those outlined above, 
while others, without doubt, would be of such a kind as to permit of their being 
submitted to the more rigorous tests of the experimental laboratory. 


Conclusion 


Researches such as the one just outlined would incorporate the principles 
which I have sought to stress in this paper: the basing of social psychological 
research upon a fundamental theory of personality, an assessment of persons as 
wholes and as members of natural groups, and the use of multiform clinical 
procedures in conjunction with the techniques of attitude and opinion measure- 
ment in an attempt to discover the determinants of social attitudes and ideology 
in personality as well as in the social background and group-membership of 
individuals. 

















ea . 
Techniques for Research in Group Living 


RONALD LIPPITT 


Today most social scientists are feeling the impact of the many crucial 
questions concerning more effective ways of man living together with man which 
are being raised by educational and action leaders in the local, national, and 
world communities. There is a new and growing recognition on many fronts— 
labor, industry, political movements, community organizations, school systems, 
youth organizations, and many others—that there must be a concerted applica- 
tion of scientific methods toward the end of discovering more productive ways 
of group thinking, better procedures for group decision, new ways of teaching 
individualists the skills of creative group membership, better means of destroy- 
ing distorted stereotypes that individuals and groups build up concerning other 
individuals and groups. 


The total number of trained social scientists available to tackle these prob- 
lems is woefully small. The necessary funds to attract graduate students and 
to conduct the necessary large scale projects are lacking to an alarming extent. 
In spite of the rising tide of felt, need for more social science research, the 
physical sciences still receive most of the financial support and attract most of 
the young scientists. But let us turn now from the overall picture to some of 
the specific challenges of research procedure which must be met if we are to 
move ahead effectively in meeting the challenges of the educational and action 
leaders and of all citizens who watch apprehensively the daily panorama of in- 
terpersonal and intergroup conflict. 


The Practitioner and Researcher Must Collaborate 


In the field of research on group life as in other areas of research, the 
greatest strides will be made by the application of experimental methods. In 
our American culture, the experimental approach to different ways of group 
life calls for the acceptance by the group members of the scientist and his func- 
tion. Of course, it is possible to bring together aggregates of individuals in 
artificial laboratory situations, but for fruitful study the scientists must be able 
to work with genuine groups which have a group history, group goals, estab- 
lished interpersonal relations between the members and a given place in the 


1Kaempffert, Waldemar, “Should Government Support Science?” Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, New York, Public Affairs Committee Inc., 1946. 
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community structure. Such experimental studies of group life call for close 
teamwork between research and practitioner personnel. The researcher will 
be unable to get outside the walls of his conventional laboratory unless the 
practitioner paves the way. 


Combining Science and Service 


Our experience would seem to indicate that the most fruitful way of get- 
ting adequate acceptance in creating new groups and in working experimentally 
with existing groups is to have a definite group service to offer of a type which 
will fit into the overall design of the experiment. For example, many group 
leaders are seeking further training in leadership skill. If a research group is 
in a position to offer leadership training services, many planned differences 
in leadership styles can be created and tested experimentally, all of which have 
a very positive value for the leaders and groups involved. In establishing this 
type of training relationship to group leaders or to groups as a whole, it is 
usually very possible to win acceptance and welcome as students of the group 
process in the particular group. There seem to be at least three ways in which 
service and research may be combined in the interest of experimentation on 
group life: 

1. Owning and Operating a Group Life Situation: In some cases it is 
possible for a research organization actually to have ownership control of certain 
gtoup life situations; e. g. universities conducting experimental schools where 
experimentation with a variety of group techniques is perfectly acceptable and 
even sought after by the parents and children involved. The same is true for 
one or two experimental camps, and we know of at least one research group 
which is making plans for setting up its own industrial concern specifically for 
experimental purposes. Many aspects of group life in the community are as 
yet out of the scope of this type of relationship to social science personnel. 

2. Offering Group Life Facilities at the Research Center: In many cases 
the effective approach to group life experimentation is the creation of new 
groups with definite purposes of their own by skilled group leaders who are 
part of the research unit staff. Many groups which have lacked the impetus to 
be born are ready to come into being with the stimulation of skilled leadership 
and a congenial setting.. The experimental youth club studies over the course 
of a year at the University of Iowa are an example of this approach.? 


2Lewin, K., Lippitt, R. & White, R. Patterns of aggressive behavior in experimentally 
created “‘social climates.” J. Soc. Psychol., 10, No. 2, 271-299. 

Lippitt, R. & White R. The “social climate” of children’s groups. In Barker, Kounin 
& Wright's Child Behavior and Development, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
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3. Collaboration with Existing Organizations and Groups: Probably the 
most fruitful approach is to establish mutually beneficial collaboration with 
existing Organizations and groups which have their own programs and facilities. 
Many of these groups are eager to secure such services as leadership training, 
consultation on conference planning, evaluation of on-going programs, and 
similar services. In most cases they are very glad to accept scientific techniques 
of study and experimentation as a part of the service which the research unit is 
able to give. For example, our research unit at the present time is collaborating 
with two state agencies in the experimental study of three different approaches 
to the training of community leaders. The experimental design called for quite 
a number of variations in the “normal way of doing things’. These additional 
activities were very positively accepted by both state and community cooperators 
as a regular part of the relationship. In many cases, the regular group or organ- 
izational leaders become the real experimenters after an intensive training re- 
lationship to group work personnel in the research unit. 


In summarizing our experience with these types of working relationships 
with various groups and organizations, it is possible to report that the increased 
satisfactions from group life as the result of experimental manipulation have 
been so clear cut that in all cases the groups or organizations have sought fur- 
ther opportunity to “be experimented with”. 


Some Problems of Research Method 


In all these experimental studies of leadership style, committee technique, 
group decision process, and staff operation, it is important to keep very careful 
records of group process. This calls for a much closer relationship to the 
group than just making some measurements at the beginning and at the end of 
experimental group operations. There are at least three different approaches 
to the securing of intensive research records of group process and group mem- . 
ber reactions: 


1. A relevant part of group service: One of these approaches is to have 
the fact gathering procedures perceived as a relevant part of the group service 
which is being rendered by the research unit. For example, where a training 
program is being carried on to bring about some change in group life, interviews 
to get at initial attitudes of group members, and observations of on-going per- 
formance can be perceived as relevant procedures for getting the information 
necessary to conduct a training service most in line with the group needs. In- 
asmuch as this diagnostic phase is one of the functions of the fact gathering, 
no deception of their cooperation is involved. 
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2. Making data collection psychologically inconspicuous: To a far greater 
extent than we once believed, it is possible to make observers, microphones, and 
other data collection features such a routine part of the group environment that 
they really become a part of the ‘background furniture’. This is possible only 
after there has been an initial interpretation and positive acceptance of these 
individuals or mechanisms. Once this has been accomplished and a number 
of other simple rules followed for making them inconspicuous, it is possible 
to carry on very intensive data collection procedures without disturbance to 
the on-going group life. 


3. Data collection as part of the change experiment: There is a third ap- 
proach to measurement which in the future we believe will be seen more and 
‘more as a basic aspect of democratic group life. This is a situation where one 
of the methods of change of group life being used is the training of the group 
members, or a sub-group of the group, in techniques of studying and evaluating 
its own group processes. For group members to participate in the objective 
role of fact finding has been found to be one of the most effective attitude 
changing techniques. For a group to have one of the aspects of its group life 
be a continuous evaluation of its own operations is one of the surest guarantees 
of intelligent and productive progress. In experiments where this method is 
being used there is, of course, opportunity for data collection about a variety of 
aspects of group life which are not accessible to outside technicians or instru- 
ments, even under the most favorable circumstances.’ 


Selecting and Recording the Relevant Data 


There are an infinite variety of facts which might be recorded about group 
life at any time. It is the job of the experimentalist to spend a great deal of 
effort developing hunches, or hypotheses, to guide him in the selection of the 
types of data which will best help him in answering the research questions which 
are being posed. At this point the research worker always recognizes that 
“there is nothing so practical as a good theory”. There is still a tendency for 
us to think of “the basic units of description” as rather microscopic ones, such 
as the social acts of individuals. Actually, we find, for example, that description 
in terms of units of group structure, group activity, group ideology, and group 
atmosphere yield intercorrelations and interpretations which cannot be derived 
from microscopic data. This problem of finding the relevant units of descrip- 
tion for recording group process is one of the most difficult tasks which now 





3Lippitt, R. and Radke, M., New Trends in the Investigation of Prejudice, The 
Annals, 244, March, 1946, pp. 167-176. 
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faces the research worker in this field. There gre two other equally complex 
problems which can be mentioned here only in passing. One is the problem of 
integrating units of description from different sciences; for example, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and economic facts about group life. The different types 
of facts obtained from the various sources have to be combined into a compre- 
hensive approach to the understanding of group life. Another equally per- 
plexing problem of research method is to decide on the width of the social area 
that must be studied in order to understand and to bring about a change in the 
life of a particular group. If a community committee for bettering interracial 
relations is being studied, what larger aspects and activities and groups in the 
community must be studied to understand the operation of the particular com- 
mittee and to observe the effects of a change in its operation? Where should 
one draw the line in a particular study? 


Efficient and Speedy Analysis 

As the social researcher gets more and more into the study of complex 
problems of group life, he also gets more and more into problems of having 
a mountain of data to analyze. All too often there are active and energetic 
first steps toward analysis which grow feebler and feebler as it becomes evident 
that little progress is being made with the very limited analysis personnel, often 
part-time students. The project may well end up with only one or two small 
quantitative analyses using one percent of the data. The rest remain in the 
files for “further analysis” until finally the desperate need for file space pushes 
the interview and observation records into a box which can more easily be hidden 
and forgotten. Social research projects must be better financed if the fact find- 
ing race is to compete at all with the destructive forces now operating in the 
world of human relations. But in addition, there are several things we can do 
to push toward greater economy of analysis and at the same time to get more 
"and more meaningful answers from our data. 

We must experiment more fully with intensive pilot studies as the first phase 
of a research project to achieve quantitative precategorization of many types of 


data. This will make for great economy of analysis. 
Also, we need to explore far more than we have the most effective means 


of refining and at the same time standardizing our recording instruments, that 
is to say, our interviewers and observers. Several recent experiments in training 
observers indicates how much can be accomplished in this direction. 


How Can Research Findings Have a Social Influence? 


Perhaps one of the greatest barriers to social scientists doing more and more 
significant research is the feeling of frustration concerning the likelihood that 
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their findings will be absorbed into the bloodstream of social action. It 1s 
possible to distinguish a number of barriers which tend to prevent social re- 
search findings from achieving social influence. 


The first, and perhaps most obvious, barrier is the barrier of communication. 
This is a two-way problem. Practitioners must become more and more aware 
that the facts they need to carry on their leadership roles have a social science 
base and therefore that they need to initiate channels of communication to social 
science research centers just as truly as industrialists have established such chan- 
nels to the physical research laboratories. On the other hand, the social scientists 
must do far better than they have in reporting their findings simply. THE 
JOURNAL OF SociAL IssuEs is one of the efforts in this direction. Another out- 
standing example is Leighton’s book, The Governing of Men. 


A second difficulty is the translation of research findings into implications 
for attitude change and for action. Both the scientist and the practitioner must 
accept more active responsibility for spelling out these implications, but probably 
the most necessary step is the establishing of more and more face-to-face con- 
sultant relationships between the research worker and the practitioner. 


A third barrier is the fact that there is great individual ego resistance and 
group tradition resistance to accepting the facts and their implications. A first 
step toward overcoming this barrier is to have the fact finding or research role 
carried on by accepted “inside members” of the group, rather than by an out- 
sider whose findings can be easily rejected. But even more promising is the 
technique of getting all group members involved to a greater or lesser degree in 
the “‘objectivity role” of fact finding. By this process, ego defenses dissipate 
and real changes can take place. A number of recent studies testify to the sig- 
nificance of this approach.‘ 


Another important barrier which has become increasingly cleat in recent 
training research is the insecurity about making the change, even when the 
desirability of such a change has been perceived and accepted. A motivation 
to change, and even a decision to change, must frequently be coupled with the 
acquisition of certain new interpersonal skills before natural insecurities and 
inadequacies can be overcome. Recent experiments indicate that the best tech- 
nique of assuring an integration between findings and action in such cases is to 
establish permissive “as if” situations where new human relationships and group 
operation skills can be tried out in situations where no one is “‘playing for 
keeps” to make possible the necessary skill practice and building up of confidence. 


4{bidem. 

















It is suggested that the social scientist regard this whole problem of com- 
munication as an especially important research problem and that the practitioner 
regard it as a personal action priority. 
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Survey Technique and Polling Procedure as 
Methods in Social Science 


DANIEL KATz 


A major advance in social psychology during the war years has been the 
development of the survey method. The significance of this development is 
not widely appreciated, instance the common tendency to confuse the survey- 
technique with the commercial opinion poll. Thus a recent review of public 
opinion surveys in the Britannica Yearbook, treats all surveys as if they were 
synonymous with the commercial poll deriving from the straw ballot and 
market research. But even psychologists make this error. Psychologists, as- 
sociated with polling, tend to exaggerate the scientific possibilities of the pol- 
ling procedure, while more critically-minded psychologists in other fields tend 
to think of all surveys as if they were subject to the same limitations and weak- 
nesses as the opinion poll. 


The reason for this confusion is in good part psychological. Once a label 
becomes well established through familiarity, all material remotely related 
becomes assimilated to the well-known label. Gallup’s reports on his poll find- 
ings have been widely publicized in the past ten years, while the surveys made 
by social psychologists during the war which have departed radically from pol- 
ling procedures, are little known. 


The survey method, as it has developed in the last few years, is the method 
in which field workers or interviewers obtain quantitative data in a study of 
people outside of the experimental laboratory. It should really be called the 
field method. Though it does not bring subjects into the laboratory, it employs 
the same methodological logic as the laboratory approach. It differs from the 
laboratory experiment in that it does not control the many factors, or variables, 
at work by direct manipulation. It takes the possible causal factors into account, 
however, by identifying them and measuring their relative effect. Perhaps the 
best way to describe the survey method is to contrast it with the usual polling 
approach and to give some examples of its application in war research. 


Lack of Research Design in Polling Procedure 


The survey method differs from the opinion poll in two basic ways. (1) It 
employs both a different type of field staff and a different interviewing technique. 
Dr. Campbell’s paper will discuss this difference at greater length. (2) But 
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perhaps the most important difference is in the research design of the study it- 
self. 


The commercial opinion poll has little research design. Its design comes 
from predicting elections and consists (a) of setting up a political sample of 
the nation which is a miniature of the voting population, and (b) of the use of 
the single question for the exploration of issues. This procedure has proved 
adequate for the fairly simple problem of election prediction. But when the 
same design is used to report opinion on less-crystallized issues than political 
allegiance at election time, its adequacy is very doubtful and when it comes to 
problems of causal relations it breaks down altogether. Neither the political 
sample nor the single-question approach can give findings worthy of scientific 
generalization. The opinion poll like the market-research study is really de- 
signed to give descriptive content with more precision than unqualified em- 
pirical observations. 

The use of the political sample by the opinion poll greatly limits its sci- 
entific usefulness. The selection of relevant samples for the problem at hand is 
essential in measuring the effectiveness of the major causal factors. For the 
survey method, the sample in good part has the function of the experimental 
and control groups in laboratory experimentation. If, for example, we are seek- 
ing the reasons for the different rates of delinquency in various parts of the 
country, it is necessary to devise a sample that will give as nearly as possible 
several communities, alike in most respects but varying in delinquency rate. 
Though the political sample of the poll can be broken down to give various 
types of sub-samples, these possibilities are all too quickly exhausted for most 
social science problems. 


The Limitations of the Single Question 


The poll, however, is weakest in obtaining data through the single question. 
Even when dealing with attitudinal data it is necessary to devote a whole sched- 
ule to a single problem, exploring its dimensions through many questions, seek- 
ing reasons why, asking the dependent questions and in general obtaining 
enough information to’ give a well-defined context for interpretation. This 
again calls for research design, that is, for controls and hypotheses, each of 
which may require a cluster of questions, and for which there will be relatively 
independent measures. Because of their reliance upon a single question the 
commercial polls set great store by the wording or phrasing of questions and 
claim a special lore for finding a wording which will give accurate answers to 
the problem. The assumption is that there is some magic way of reducing a 
complex matter of people’s attitudes, wishes, and aspirations to some simple 
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wording which will not bias the returns. But this is not the way of solving 
the difficulty. It can only be solved by an integrated questionnaire which ex- 
plores the problem comprehensively from many angles. 

Finally, the opinion poll is limited in seeking data from only one source, 
the opinion of the respondent. The survey method while utilizing the verbal 
responses of the subject often seeks to obtain data from all available sources. 
Field workers are not only interviewers. They may be asked to make behavioral 
observations, to give ratings or evaluations of the respondent’s attitudes and 
personality, or to check available records for objective data. 


Survey Procedure in a Study of Worker Morale 


Thus merely devoting a whole questionnaire to a single problem is not 
enough in survey procedure. The logic of the method is not the logic of the 
opinion poll, but the logic of experimental methodology in general. Research 
design means a preliminary analysis of the independent, intervening and de- 
pendent variables in the problem. The execution of the design calls for as 
independent measures of these variables as possible. 


For example, take the studies of worker morale in war industries conducted 
during the war by Program Surveys, BAE, and Surveys Division, O.W.I. The 
dependent variable here was the morale of the worker and was measured on 
the subjective side in terms of satisfaction with working conditions, with wages, 
with upgrading or promotion, confidence in management, feeling of participation 
in the plant’s production, etc. On the objective side, morale was measured by 
absenteeism, labor turnover, plant and worker productivity. The two groups of 
independent variables were the in-plant conditions and the out-plant conditions. 
In-plant conditions were ascertained by consulting workers, by checking with 
plant records and officials, and by actual inspection of the plant on such items 
as wage scales, accident rate, health and safety conditions in the plant, amount 
of upgrading of new and old workers, etc. Out-plant factors were studied by 
noting transportation conditions in terms of travelling time to and from work, 
housing conditions, and community facilities for education, social service and 
recreation. Intervening variables which might mediate the effect of out-plant 
and in-plant factors included such items as previous occupational history of the 
worker, his marital and family status, the nature of the labor organization in 
the shop, the historical attitudes in the plant toward management. In the 
surveys carried out, samples of war plants were selected to give (a) factories 
with different production records representing the same out-plant conditions 
but with different in-plant conditions and, similarly, (b) plants alike in terms 
of internal conditions but different in respect to out-plant or community factors. 
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The results of these surveys showed that worker morale was much more a 
function of in-plant factors than of living conditions in the community. Workers 
would put up with very bad conditions of overcrowded housing, of long and 
uncomfortable transportation to and from the plant, of poor community facil- 
ities in general, if wages and conditions on the job were good. Some Pacific 
coast shipyards had better production and better worker morale under deplorable 
conditions of housing and transportation than yards in older eastern communities 
with better living conditions. 


A Study of German Morale 


Another example of the survey method and its use of research design was 
the study of the effect of bombing upon German civilian morale—a study 
conducted by the Morale Division of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey under 
the direction of Rensis Likert. In this problem the independent variable was 
the amount of exposure to bombing, and the dependent variable, the will to 
resist of the German people. Now, polling procedure would have been to set 
up a national cross-section of the German people, to ask them one or two 
questions about whether bombing made them give up more quickly, less quickly, 
or made no difference. The survey method, however, called first for a sample 
of German cities, alike in most other respects, but varying in tons of bombs 
actually dropped upon them. The bomb tonnage was obtained from a careful 
study of the official reports of the various air forces and was checked by using 
another measure of bombing exposure, namely the -percentage of destroyed 
houses and buildings in the towns. Against this objective measure of exposure 
to bombing, morale reactions could be ascertained in towns undergoing varying 


degrees of bombing. 


The main interview schedule did not ask about the effects of bombing but 
inquired into various components of morale such as confidence in leaders, will- 
ingness to surrender, and the belief in possibilities of victory. An index of 
morale was possible, therefore, which could be related to actual bombing ex- 
posure without the respondents being aware of the purpose of the questioning. 
A number of intervening variables were also studied through appropriate ques- 
tions and observations; for example, the adequacy of the air raid shelters in the 
town, the adequacy of the relief measures after a raid, the effect of other military 
events, and the degree of Nazi identification. Though bombing adversely 
affected morale, the main depressant effects came after relatively moderate 
bombing. Increased tonnage of bombs dropped did not yield increased decre- 
ments in morale. And though Nazi identification made for a higher absolute 
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level of morale, the drop in morale among the Nazis was as great as among 
non-Nazis. 


Possibilities for Survey Method in Social Science 


These studies on difficult problems open up new vistas for the research method 
in social psychology and social science generally. Advances have been made by 
Lewin and Lippitt in pushing the experimental method of the laboratory into 
group situations. But it is still true that the direct laboratory manipulation of 
people and groups can be applied only to selected situations where there is 
sufficient understanding and sympathy with the experimenter to produce co- 
operation. By and large we must be willing to study people in their natural, 
every-day activities if we are to develop an adequate social science. In the past 
we have had great gaps in our social psychology because we have had no good 
supplementation of our meager experimental social data. The survey method 
can well fill these gaps in our social-psychological knowledge. It can give 
the answers to the challenge laid down to the social scientists by our practical 
men of affairs. The questions raised by Mr. Baldau on the methods and pro- 
cedures making for better race relations are made to order for survey procedure. 
Surveys can help to plan the program from the start by studying the emotional 
and attitudinal factors at work in the community. They can serve in subsequent 
evaluation of the remedial measures used. 


The one great obstacle in the development and application of survey method 
is not the inherent difficulties in the study of human beings in association and 
conflict. We have too long been impressed by old stereotypes about the greater 
complexity and intangibility of social phenomena as compared with physical 
phenomena. These platitudes may be correct but we will never know, until we 
give scientific methodology less lip service in social studies and more actual 
practice. The one important barrier is the psychological resistance which pre- 
vents us from turning a small fraction of the resources given to natural science 
to a truly scientific approach to social problems. The survey method seems 
costly in comparison to the pennies formerly spent on research in social psychol- 
ogy. It is essential that we raise our sights and see how paltry the resources 
devoted to scientific social research are in comparison to the investment we have 
made in natural science and how infinitesimal in relation to the magnitude of 
the problems calling for solution. 
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Polling, Open Interviewing, and The Problem of Interpretation 
ANGUS CAMPBELL 


The interpretation of data from public opinion surveys is becoming an 
increasingly vexatious problem. Although a sizeable number of surveying 
agencies are now in operation, able to turn out tables of percc.tages with great 
facility on virtually any subject, for the most part they seem to be making very 
slow progress toward the clarity and unequivocation of results by which we would 
like to see this phase of social science technology distinguished. Too often 
the results of the surveys leave us no nearer an understanding of the issues 
involved than we were before the surveys were done. 


The Limitations of the Polls 


Those who follow the published reports of the various polling agencies 
can hardly fail to be impressed by the frequency with which these organizations 
use questions which leave the reader groping for some reasonable interpretation 
of the findings. The use of such difficult terms as ‘‘world government”, “free 
speech”, “international control” and the like is commonplace and while the 
categorical answers which the method of interviewing requires make it appear 
that these concepts are well understood there is actually no way of knowing 
what they mean to the respondents. Supplementary questions which might 
delimit the interpretation one could place on the results of the original questions 
are not ordinarily asked. On the basis of a distribution of Yes and No answers 
to a single question, the reader is expected to understand public reaction to the 
most complex issues. 


These shortcomings in prevailing practices in the measurement of public 
opinion have more than passing significance; their implications are serious. 
Survey data which lend themselves to a wide variety of equally plausible inter- 
pretations do not enhance the prestige of survey research; on the contrary, they 
give it a flavor of superficiality. They tend to bring into question the validity 
and usefulness of all forms of interview surveying. 


To some extent these inadequacies in survey findings are merely a reflection 
of the immature state of development in which survey methodology now stands. 
This is not the whole story, however. There is also a widespread failure to use 
effectively the techniques which are available. The range of interpretation 
which characterizes so many survey results is often very much broader than 


necessary. 
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What can be done? Two basic techniques are in use at present in the survey- 
ing of public opinion, polling and open interviewing. Of these, polling has 
been very much more commonly used and has received the most public atten- 
tion. While polling procedures vary somewhat between the different agencies 
which employ them, current procedures are generally subject to a good deal 

‘of improvement. Greater care in the planning of survey objectives and in 
questionnaire construction is obviously called for. The practice of concocting 
isolated questions for their headline value needs to be replaced by systematic 
methods of devising questions from a pre-conceived study design. Many of the 
worst ambiguities in the questions the pollers ask could be eliminated by in- 
telligent pre-testing. The use of multiple questions rather than single ques- 
tions would help to clarify complicated issues. A greater willingness to devote 
a ballot to a thorough examination of one or two issues instead of a quick 
scratching of six or eight would be an advance. Adaptations of Dr. Guttman’s 
methods of scaling and intensity measurement should be introduced experimen- 
tally.1 Numerous improvements of these kinds are possible. It is apparent 
that most present-day pollers are performing at a level substantially below the 
potentialities of their medium. 

It may .be reasonably asked if polling techniques will ever provide the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem of interpretation. It is this writer's 
belief that the area of greatest usefulness of the polls lies in measuring the 
simple division of public opinion on clear-cut and well-understood issues and 
the correlation of these findings with non-attitudinal data of a social and eco- 
nomic character. This is a service of great importance. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the full explanation of public attitudes, their intensity, their causation, 
and their internal patterning, requires more intensive interviewing procedures 
than polling can provide. 


The Characteristics of Open Interviewing? 

Open interviewing as used in public opinion surveying must be distinguish- 
ed from open interviewing as used in clinical practice. While it is customary 
in clinical interviewing to let the patient take the lead in choosing the subjects 
about which he wishes to talk, this is seldom the case in public opinion survey- 
ing. Surveys are ordinarily pointed toward highly specific objectives and unless 
the interview is carefully structured these objectives will not be met. Open 
interviewing, as the term is being used here, is characterized by a fixed schedule 


1Guttman, L., “A Basis For Scaling Qualitative Data.” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 
pp. 139-150. 

2See the previous issue of Social Issues, “Measuring Public Attitudes,’ edited by Angus 
Campbell. 
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of questions which are to be followed in a fixed order, the questions are for 
the most part open questions (that is, no ready-made answers are specified for 
the respondent’s choice), the respondent is encouraged by non-directive probes 
to answer each question fully, to explain and illustrate the position he is taking, 
and finally, the respondent’s answers are recorded virtually verbatim by the 
interviewer. Thus, the interview although carefully structured by the schedule 
of questions has the character of a conversation rather than a true-false ex- 
amination. 


Although there has been a good deal of debate in the last few years re- 
garding the relative merits of polling and open interviews there are certain 
characteristics of the open interview approach which would seem to be self- 
evident and beyond dispute. At least two of these seem relevant to this dis- 
cussion of interpretation. 


What does the Question Mean to the Respondent 


In the first place, when an interviewer asks an open question he can nearly 
always tell from the respondent’s answer what the respondent has understood 
the question to mean. He knows the interpretation the respondent has given 
the words used in the question. 

An illuminating example of the difficulties which arise from differences 
in interpretation of polling questions occurred during the early months of the 
wart when a plan to move German and Italian aliens away from the East Coast 
was being considered. In order to assess public feeling on the issue, a polling 
survey was conducted in several Eastern cities which included the question 
“I'm going to ask you about several groups of people in this country. First, 
let’s take Germans who are not citizens—-that is, German aliens. Do you think 
most of them are loyal to the United States, about half are loyal, or only a few 
are loyal?” The survey found that a large percent of the public said they 
thought that only a few of the German aliens were loyal. This finding, along 
with certain other data from the same survey, was taken as the basis of a 
recommendation for rather drastic action regarding East Coast aliens. 

Because of the fact that this recommendation was entirely inconsistent 
with recommendations made by the Division of Program Surveys® on the basis 
of data obtained by different techniques, a small-scale study was undertaken by 
the Division to determine what respondents took these polling questions to 
mean. The Division presented the polling questions to a small sample of 


3The Division of Program Surveys of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was at 
that time conducting survey studies for the Office of War Information. 
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people in Philadelphia, following each question with non-directive probes to 
bring out the meaning the question had to the respondent. Considering now 
only the question on loyalty stated above, the Division found approximately 
the same proportion of people choosing the “Only a few are loyal” category 
as the poll had reported. However, when these respondents were encouraged 
to expand on their choices, it was found that the terms “loyalty” and “disloyalty” 
as interpreted and used by the respondents did not generally refer to traitorous 
acts or utterances. In using the terms loyalty and disloyalty, a third of the re- 
spondents felt that loyalty was a by-product of citizenship, that is, citizens are 
loyal, non-citizens are disloyal. Another third defined loyalty in terms of sen- 
timental factors, such as, “forgetting the old country” or “having affection for 
the United States.” The remainder of the people interviewed had quite di- 
verse ideas. One in ten felt that disloyal people would do things or say things 
harmful to this country. In other words only a small fraction of these people 
who said they thought most alien Germans were disloyal were actually expressing 
hostility or serious suspicion. 

It is important to know what the respondent thinks the question means. 
It is also important to recognize failure to comprehend the issue the question 
presents. In open interviewing, ignorance is very difficult to disguise. When 
the respondent has no acquaintance with the issue to which the question refers 
he can hardly fail to make his lack of understanding apparent to the interviewer. 

It will be noted that the response to the usual polling question tells very 
little about the respondent's understanding of the question. He can proceed 
through a polling ballot, answering Yes and No, in very much the same man- 
ner a college student goes through a True-False examination. There is no way 
of knowing what any particular question means to either the respondent or the 
student or even whether his answer is merely a random choice based on no 
understanding whatever. 


What Does the Respondent's Answer Mean? 

A second, and related, characteristic of open interviewing is the fact 
that the full answer illuminates the meaning and intensity of the respondent's 
expressed attitude. Even though it might be assumed that everyone were to 
understand a question as the interviewer meant it, it could not be assumed that 
everyone who answered the question affirmatively meant the same thing by his 
answer. For example, a good many people in this country approve of the 
recent loan to Great Britain. Some of them approve it because they think it 
will stimulate world trade and help preserve peace. Others approve it because 
they see the loan as a method of strengthening the Anglo-American bloc for 
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an inevitable war with Russia. One man even told us he approved the loan 
because it would take the money out of hands of spendthrifty Congressmen in 
this country. It can hardly be said that these people all view the loan in the 
same way even though they would all vote Yes on a simple question of whether 
they approve of the loan or not. 


Unelaborated Yes and No answers also disguise the degree of intensity 
with which the respondents hold the attitudes they express. It makes a great 
deal of difference if public support of a proposal is the “I don’t know much 
about it but I guess it might be a good idea” kind or the “Absolutely, we ought 
to do it; it’s a good thing for thus-and-so reasons” variety. Unfortunately, 
these large differences in degree of conviction are often lost when polling pro- 
cedures are followed. They are very apparent when open interviewing tech- 
niques are used. 


The Probable Trend 


Up to the present time, open interviewing has not been widely used in the 
surveying of public attitudes. None of the well-known commercial surveying 
agencies makes systematic use of the technique and the Division of Program 
Surveys in the Department of Agriculture seems to be the only organization 
which has conducted open interview surveys on a large scale. The reasons for 
the preponderant use of polling procedures are both historical and contemporary. 
Open interviewing has been more recently developed as a surveying technique; 
much of the wartime research conducted by this method has not as yet been 
made public. As the technique becomes more familiar, however, and as in- 
creasing public sophistication forces higher standards of surveying performance, 
open interviewing will almost certainly be more widely applied. 

Of course, no one believes that open interviewing is essential for all kinds 
of surveys. The many successful applications of polling methods are sufficiently 
convincing in this regard. But in the study of public attitudes on unfamiliar 
and complicated social and political issues it is important to obtain the facts 
as fully and accurately as possible. Surveys have an opportunity to contribute 
substantially to the implementation of the democratic process in this country 
and it would be a serious loss if they were to be discredited as the result of the 
use of inadequate and superficial methodology. It must be remembered that 
surveys are more than mere journalism; they are political instruments of 
great potential significance. 


4The recently organized Survey Research Center of the University of Michigatr is 
carrying on surveys based on the open interview techniques developed in the Division of 
Program Surveys. 
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Summary — Methods, Theory, and Appraisal 


DwIGHT CHAPMAN 


The four preceding papers have been limited necessarily to a few important 
areas of methodology in social psychological work. 


It was natural to include, with considerable emphasis, the techniques of 
surveying; for the survey has come, during the war, to be not only one.of the 
most rapidly developing research tools, but one which has had exceptional use 
in solving the practical problems encountered in administrative work. 


It was appropriate, too, to have represented the fast-developing methods 
used by those who have begun to explore the dynamics of face-to-face human 
groups. And the clinical approach to social psychological problems was again 
appropriate in that the former isolation between social psychologists and clin- 
icians has been happily breaking down. 


There is no point in recapitulating what the participants in this roundtable 
have said excellently. But I should like instead to point to one or two themes 
which appear to me to have been explicit in the preceding papers. 


The first that strikes me is that all the participants took very broadly their 
mandates to discuss “methodology.” Specifically, they refused to be leashed 
to such particularities as the detailed techniques of interviewing, special methods 
of validating observations on a community, or the elements of clinical inter- 
rogation. I think that all these papers have been arguing, sometimes indirectly, 
an important consideration: that good method in science is inseparable from 
good theory. What one does to solve a problem or test an hypothesis must 
always flow from rigorous thought about that problem or hypothesis. The 
particular details of the research may be scrupulously performed and accurately 
manipulated. But the effort will simply miss the mark unless it touches at 
every point clear presuppositions, the crux of problems and the terms of hy- 
potheses. By that standard, which has been set before us in repeated form in 
these papers there is considerable fairly useless work going on—work that pro- 
duces a mere taxonomy of attitudes or customs or the like, or which measures 
with elegant procedures some variable whose importance is not defended. This 
is a nearly inevitable growing pain in any field that is expanding rapidly and 
which has already found an abundance of tools with which to play. 


But we can profit from sharp reminders that procedures are not the whole 
of scientific methodology. Opecating a cyclotron does not make a man a physi- 
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cist; and simply, for instance, to survey some population with some questionnaire 
does not necessarily contribute to social psychological understanding. 


For another thing, the present papers have reminded us that social psychol- 
ogy is a very large field and that knowledge developed in any of its departments 
may bear on the validity of methods used in other, remote departments. There 
are ways of surveying a community which are wrong and useless simply be- 
cause they do not square with what the student of group dynamics knows about 
the dimensions of human organization. There are ways of collecting verbal 
data which violate the axioms most familiar to experts in questionnaire con- 
struction. There are approaches in group dynamics which are treacherous be- 
cause they neglect what the clinician knows about individual dynamics. There 
are questions about individuals which it is hopeless to explore in isolation from 
the cultural involvements known to anthropological psychologists. 


Comforted as one may be by the thought that this all reflects the unity of 
our science, it counsels wariness at a time when various groups in social psychol- 
ogy still enjoy differing in-group vocabularies, and, indeed, acquaintances with 
demonstrated facts. It means certainly that for some time to come, methods in 
social psychology will require severly critical appraisal—appraisal such as that 
which has been contributed in this collection. 


A word or two about some of the omissions. We have had no special 
treatment of a very important area, that of what one might call the laboratory 
approach—the sort of contributions that are made by manipulating highly con- 
trolled and simplified conditions in the laboratory setting. Such experiments 
have the prominent danger of considerable social artificiality. And this in 
itself would deserve a critical paper. But the methods have also the gain of 
clarity of operation, and of closeness to fields of psychological knowledge which 
have been exceptionally well systematized. And that the laboratory approach 
is rewarding, however great the precautions that attach to it, is easily accepted 
when we reflect on some of the basic concepts which it has founded in social 
psychology. 

The anthropological approach to social psychological problems has been 
neglected for no deserving reason. It has had a profound effect on all social 
psychological conceptualizing, and those who are well acquainted with the field 
methods and findings of the anthropologist have made us much aware of the 
limited implications of all work done internally to a single culture. Perhaps 
there are no really unique methods in that field. But there are certainly con- 
geries of orientations and sensitivities which it would have been thoroughly in 
the spirit of this critical session to print. 
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So, likewise, it would have been rewarding to have had at least one soci- 
ologist acquainted with our work to comment upon our methodology as seen 
from his somewhat different system of ideas. And to say so is to bring to 
mind that many a statistician, ecologist or economist who has followed sccia! 
psychology from not too far away would have been a provocative and fruitful 
participant. 


Finally, this symposium has not taken special time to relate its methodo- 
logical remarks specifically to the problems raised by Mr. Russell and Mr. Baldau. 
Its function has been to provide a significant assessment of our current tools 
at a time when we are also assessing the demands upon us of practical problems 
to which those tools must be applied. I think it symbolic that in a S.P.S.S.I. 
series of meetings, we can with equal absorbtion discuss world problems and 
technical matters of scientific procedure. In the knowledge of the tangency 
of these realms lies one of the gratifying satisfactions felt by.the citizen-psycho- 
logists who ten years ago founded the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 























An Agency Administrator Suggests a Working Relationship 


FRANK W. BALDAU 


As is briefly indicated earlier, the field of intergroup relations has become 
an official and direct concern of government, both state and municipal. An 
encouraging number of intergroup “action” agencies are maintained with public 
funds. Obviously, if this tangible public interest is to be maintained, the 
“action” agencies must produce results through efforts which are soundly con- 
cieved and wisely administered. Thus, there is an urgent need for the resources 
of social science to be applied to intergroup “action” programs. Save in excep- 
tional cases, no arrangement exists whereby such programs can be planned with 
the aid of social science research. Nor are policies formulated or community 
patterns analyzed or techniques and methods evaluated with the direct assistance 
of social scientists. Too much still depends on hunch, guess work or intuition. 

Admittedly, a variety of difficulties obstruct collaboration and cooperation 
between research-minded social scientists and “action” agency executives. Spe- 
cialization in the social sciences is one such difficulty. Economics, cultural anthro- 
pology, political science, social psychology, psychiatry and sociology all deal, 
to varying degrees, with factors inherent in intergroup relations. How can a 
community “action” program obtain the proper balance or degree of participation 
from each of these fields when specific projects are being undertaken? With 
an agency national in scope and support this can be more readily encompassed, 
either by its ability to employ an integrated research staff or by its easier access 
to research groups already functioning. There is, of course, a highly necessary 
task to be done on the national level, but progress nationally can be made only 
as rapidly as the level of intergroup relations in many communities is advanced. 

One way to provide an integrated application of social science to the com- 
munity “action” program is the establishment of a centralized social science 
research agency specializing in intergroup relations. A partial step in this 
direction already exists in the activities of the American Council on Race Re- 
lations. This agency is: performing a commendable service through its field 
staff which has been providing consultation service to a number of “action” 
agencies. On the other hand, the Institute for Group Dynamics at M.I.T., and 
the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress 
have undertaken some highly necessary research related to “‘action’”’ programs. 
A close working relationship between such organizations would be highly 
desirable. In that way there could be made available to communities a “team” 
consisting of the present field representatives of the American Council working 
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closely with a field research person who in combination would unite the ele- 
ments greatly needed by “action” agencies. 


The “action” agencies themselves could enhance the effectiveness of such 
an arrangement if on their staffs a definite provision were made for a research 
member qualified to translate the findings of generalized research to specific 
local situations. Also a community “‘action” agency would then be better able —, 
to refer problem situations to the centralized agency for study and analysis. 





Whether or not the detailed pattern suggested above is followed is im- 
material. What és urgently needed is both an intensive and extensive application 
of social science research to intergroup relations with means provided for utilizing 
the findings of such research in “‘action” programs. As has been indicated, 
various elements of this requirement are already at hand. What is lacking is 
a method of distribution of the results already achieved. 


Furthermore, in planning the kind of program of “action-research” here 
suggested, there should be kept in the forefront the necessity of taking it out 
to communities together with an adequate provision for interpretation to non- 
professional people who serve on boards, committees or advisory councils. 
Research into the dynamics of intergroup relations is wasted if it remains only 
among a few of the “initiated” or is found only in professional journals. 





Neither the “action” agency administrator nor the research social scientist 
will remove prejudice or eliminate discrimination from American life. The 
success of both will depend upon how thoroughly they can gain acceptance 
for their program with the layman whose support is needed to make it work. 


1For a further formulation of the action-research approach in this field see ‘New 
Trends in the Investigation of Prejudice,” by Lippitt and Radke. The Annals of Political 
and Social Science, March, 1946. 
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The Editor 


David Krech, a member of the faculty of Swarthmore College and an As 
sociate of the Washington School of Psychiatry where he teaches social psychol- 
ogy, took his Ph.D. at the University of California in 1933. First as a National 
Research Council Fellow at the University of Chicago and then as a member of 
the staffs of Swarthmore College and the University of Colorado he taught 
and carried on research in theoretical psychology and the psychology of learning 
until 1939. In 1939, his interests having turned primarily to social problems 
and social psychology, Dr. Krech left academic work for a period of six years. 
During that time he spent a year doing editorial work on political and economic 
journals and then became a member of the Division of Program Surveys, De- 
partment of Agriculture. He left the Division to accept an appointment as 
Chief Economist in the Agricultural Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment where he initiated a program of surveys on public attitudes toward the 
Administration’s surplus food policy. During the war Dr. Krech served with 
the OSS as a member of its Planning Staff and its Assessment Staff. He then 
joined the Strategic Bombing Survey and went to Europe for its German 
attitude and morale survey. On his.return to the United States he helped pian 
and organize its Japanese survey. 


Dr. Krech, one of the founders of the SPSSI, has been intimately connected 
with the Society since its founding in 1936. He served as its first Secretary- 
Treasurer; is now a member of its Council; is Chairman of its Committee on 
International Peace; and was Chairman of the 1946 Decennial Program Com- 
mittee, the poceedings of which comprise the main part of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Other Contributors 


Frank W. Baldau, a graduate of Antioch College, is the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Community Relations Board of Cleveland, Ohio. This is a fifteen- 
member board set up by the Mayor of Cleveland with the directive to “. . . pro- 
mote amicable relations among the racial and cultural groups within the com- 
munity; to take appropriate steps to deal with the conditions which strain 
relationships.” Mr. Baldau has served as District Director of the National Youth 
Administration for Northeast Ohio, (1935-41) was a member of the War 
Manpower Commission, (1941-43) and Director of Industrial Relations for the 
National Smelting Company, 1943 to 1945. 
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Angus Campbell was engaged throughout the war in directing research 
on public attitudes as a member of the Division of Program Surveys of the 
Department of Agriculture. He is now at the University of Michigan where 
he is the Assistant Head of the Survey Research Center of that Institution. 


Dwight Chapman is Assistant Research Director for The Washington Post. 
Much of his present work is with public opinion and attitude surveys. During 
the war Dr. Chapman was with the Division of Program Surveys and the Ci- 
vilian Surveys Division of the Office of Civilian Requirements. 


Daniel Katz is Chairman of the Department of Psychology at Brooklyn 
College, and Secretary-Treasurer of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues—a post he has held since 1944. During the war he directed 
studies for the Division of Program Surveys and was on the staff of the Bureau 
of Intelligence of the Office of War Information, directing a variety of projects 
for the Extensive Surveys Division. He also served on the staff of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey in Germany. 


Kurt Lewin received his Ph.D. in philosophy at the University of Berlin 
where he taught psychology and philosophy. He also lectured on child psychol- 
ogy in Holland, Austria, France, Belgium, Denmark, Japan, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States where he was visiting professor in 1932. He settled in the 
United States in 1933 where he has taught at Cornell University, University of 
Iowa, University of California and Harvard University. Slowly at first, then 
more and more definitely, Dr. Lewin’s work came to revolve around problems 
of culture and group life to which he has made significant research and theo- 
retical contributions. Past President of the SPSSI, Professor Lewin is now 
Director of the Research Center for Group Dynamics which was founded in 
1945 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Ronald Lippitt is on the staff of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at M.I.T. During the past five years as director of research and training 
projects for the Boy Scouts, the Office of Strategic Services, and the Federal 
Security Agency he has become progressively more interested in the relationship 
between research and action. 


Donald W. MacKinnon is Professor of Psychology at Bryn Mawr College, 
consultant to the Division of Clinical Psychology in the Neuropsychiatric Ser- 
vice of the Veterans Administration and a member of the SPSSI Council. From 
June 1944 until the end of the war he was the director of the chief assessment 
center of the OSS where a novel group of techniques for the diagnosis of per- 
sonality and interpersonal relations was developed. This ‘‘Assessment’” tech- 
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nique promises to have wide application as a personnel selection device and as a 
research tool in the study of interpersonal and intergroup relations. Dr. Mac- 
Kinnon is now engaged with other members of the OSS Assessment Staff in the 
preparation of a detailed report of their work which is to be published by 
Houghton-Mifflin under the title of Assessment of Men. 


Gardne, Murphy is Professor of Psychology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at The College of the City of New York. Past President of The American 
Psychological Association and of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, Dr. Murphy has played an active role in research and writing in 
the field of social psychology. He is the editor of the SPSSI’s most successful 
yearbooks, Human Nature and Enduring Peace which was first published by 
Houghton-Mifflin in 1945 and reprinted in 1946. 


Francis H. Russell, a graduate of Tufts College and Harvard Law School 
practiced law in Boston from 1929 to 1941. Between 1941 and 1944 he was 
Chief of the Division of World Trade Intelligence of the State Department. 
He is now Director of the Office of U.S. Public Affairs in the Department which 
is responsible for contacts between the Department and the American public, 
for research in the field of American foreign policy, and for analyzing public 
attitudes on questions of international policy for the Department. 


Mr. Russell was on the Secretariat of the American Delegation at the San _ 


‘Francisco Conference in 1945 and at the First Assembly of the United Nations 


at London in 1946. He has travelled on missions for the Department to Europe 
and South America. 
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